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; INTRODUCTION 


This edition of the speeches and writings of great Indians 
on the theme of Indian unity is an attempt to bring together a 
representative collection of material on the subject in its 
diverse aspects. The text covers the modern period, starting with 
the Indian Renaissance. Historians may disagree as to what 
this renaissance is and when it started, but Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy is generally accepted as the “Father of Modern India”. The 
compilation begins with some selections from this great Indian. 

This is not an academic treatise enquiring into the validity of 
the concept of unity. This is why the selections mostly exclude 
the writings of academicians on this subject. Of course, ex- 
tracts from such well-known works as R. K. Mukherjce’s 
Fundamental Unity of India and Kewal Motwani’s A Synthesis 
of Cultures cannot be omitted. These demonstrate, with a sense 
of passion, the existence of India as a single cultural entity. The 
rest of the selections are from political leaders, public figures and 
spiritual savants. 

The difficulties involved in presenting the theme of Indian 
unity are of a fundamental nature. Some people have ques- 
tioned the very assumption of unity in the light of India’s con- 
temporary history. The political partition of India has been 
regarded by some as serving the coup de grace to this “myth”. 

This, however, is not enough as a refutation of the exis- 
tence of Indian unity. The fact that, in the twentieth century, 
separatist agitations gained ground and even succeeded in trun- 
cating India, cannot by itself demolish the case that India did 
possess a sense of unity, although amidst diversity, for ages. 

Further, the communal politics of contemporary India must 
not be allowed to cloud one’s vision of the reality uf our unity. 
History records many an instance of political solutions effected 
against the facts of history and culture. From this point of 
view, a proper appreciation of the concept of unity will, in- 
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deed, help us intellectually to review the partition of India 
itself. 

The relations between this important section of the Indian 
society, namely the Muslims, and the larger whole, have cer- 
tainly posed a problem of very serious proportions. Secu- 
larism is now regarded as the only proper approach to this 
problem. This secular ideal can be explained as a politico- 
moral imperative as also a socio-political expedient. But, in 
either case, the secular ideal depends for its realisation on the 
strength of the foundations of Indian unity. The relationship 
of religion to the idea of unity is thus of major importance in 
this context, It is a matter of grave consequence if religious 
differences are not sunk and these are allowed to weaken the 
social, economic and political fabric. The popular version of 
the slogan of secularism could be formulated thus : “Religion 
ought not to influence politics”. This could mean that the role 
ofl the religious factor should be deliberately minimised in the 
body politic and that, where more than one religion exists, con- 
ditions for their peaceful co-existence should be fostered. 

The prospects for secularism in India can be regarded as 
bright for two distinct reasons. To the common man, secu- 
larim means the successful relegation of religious differences 
to a minor role in the formulation of the broader political, eco- 
nomic and social policies. This becomes all the more relevant 
in the India of today where religions tend to divide people more 
than they unite them. Secularism would mean more emphasis 
on the factors that contribute to unity in the face of religious 
diversity. Thus, the stress on cultural unity seems to be needed 
most for the success of secularism. In this respect, India’s 
rich cultural heritage augurs well for her secular ideology. 

_ Frankly speaking, during the decades before independence, 
the opinion of the Muslim community was deeply divided in 
its stand on Indian unity. A good many among the Muslim 
intelligentsia stoutly opposed the thesis of unity. Indeed, the 
success of the Muslim League has been a positive proof of this. 
Some of the Muslim intellectuals were as vehement in proclaim- 
ing a united India as they were in denouncing it later on, 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah had made a classic exposition of the 
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indivisibility of India as a political and cultural entity. Yet, he 
later became the arch-prophet of the two-nation theory. Many 
more Muslim intellectuals and politicians followed his lead. 
Thus, we come up against the difficulty of finding a majority 
of Muslims unsympathetic to the cause of unity. Muslim 
champions of Indian unity were those who identified themselves 
with the Indian National Congress. Hence, representative selec- 
tions have been taken from the speeches and writings of only 
such Muslim Congressmen as have been consistent in their 
loyalty to the cause of unity. 

Another difficulty that we face is the excessive preoccupa- 
tion of Indian politics with the theme of political unity. Cong- 
regsmen and other Indian leaders sought to demonstrate unity 
by referring to the common political subjection of Hindus and 
Muslims alike to different regimes, in Indian history. With the 
domination of politics over every other aspect of human life— 
a common tendency in modern times—this is but natural. It 
has been given only to a few like Sri Aurobindo to divorce the 
idea of unity from the supposed pre-condition of political unity. 
However, the common man cannot but regard political unity as 
essential. This accounts for the fact that a good many of the 
selected extracts relate to the theme of political unity. 

Apart from the leitmotif of Hindu-Muslim unity, there is 
the kaleidoscope of Hindu society itself, with its breath-taking 
diversity. Disintegrating tendencies have set in—more so after 
Independence—in the fold of Hindu society. Tf this tendency 
ig allowed to continue unabated, Indian unity could be a lost 
cause within a short time. Casteism, linguistic rivalry and 
regionalism have entered the political arena as inevitable socio- 
logical phenomena in the process of transformation that is tak- 
ing place in our traditional society under the impact of modern- 
ism, Indeed, the cause of Indian unity has come to suffer more 
because of these trends. Thus, while the term ‘communal 
politics’ once signified the politics of Hindu-Muslim antagonism, 
the contemporary connotation of that phrase has changed. It 
has come to mean the rise of caste, communal and language 
rivalries within the fold of the majority community itself. Indian 
society is now threatened by forces other than religion. This 
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makes the need for unity today more urgent than ever before. 
The selections from Gandhiji, Nehru and Srinivasa Iyengar 
emphasise this need. 


Its Economic CONTEXT 


In this context, it is also essential to have a correct under- 
standing of what we mean by ‘economic unity’. This point can 
be well brought out by contrasting it with the concepts of politi- 
cal and cultural unity. By the latter, we generally mean a be- 
lief in the existence of a tradition of life under a common gov- 
ernment and fundamentally common cultural values. 

It is difficult to think of economic unit on similar lines. 
For, one cannot say that India was, in the past, a single econo- 
mic unit. Of course, it can be argued that economic unity does 
not lie merely in evolving a mammoth national and centralised 
economic structure. The growth of an inter-dependent economy 
on a national scale might not constitute economic unity. De- 
centralised rural self-sufficiency may be conducive to social soli- 
darity even more than an economy based on urbanisation and 
industrialisation. Indeed, one can deduce precisely this view from 
the economic thought of Mahatma Gandhi. From this point of 
view, it is possible to hold that the economy based on the principle 
of rural self-sufficiency in ancient and mediaeval India was, indeed, 
a uniform factor, preventing the discord which seems to be inherent 
in the modern economic system. 

A uniform economic pattern is not the same thing as unity 
achieved through an all-India economic pattern. Modern 
Indian leadership believes in integrating India by the latter 
method. Thus, the idea of economic unity cannot be viewed 
in a historical context. The statesmen and leaders who have, 
perhaps for the first time, visualised an all-India approach to 
economic issues deserve credit for conceiving the idea of eco- 
nomic unity. Jawaharlal Nehru had pioneered this approach in 
independent India. 


THE CULTURAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 


With regard to the section on cultural unity, a compiler 
comes across the problem of a surfeit of material. It can, 
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indeed, be said that the phrase ‘fundamental unity of India’ 
has relevance only from the point of view of cultural unity. 
Selections on this aspect include the views of diverse personali- 
ties—politicians, savants and scholars. 

The section dealing with ‘religious unity’ also raises some 
problems. We have already discussed, in another context, the 
relationship between religion and the idea of Indian unity, But, 
as is the case with economic unity, here also certain difficulties 
crop up in having a precise conception of the connection between 
religion and Indian unity. This subject can be viewed in two dis- 
tinct ways. Firstly, it can be conceived in terms of the contribu- 
tion of the religious factor to the growth of unity. Secondly, it 
can also be visualised in terms of India’s unity being built up on 
the foundations of religious unity—an ideal to be evolved from 
perennial philosophy. 

Religious unity, it can be argued, does not and probably 
cannot exist, It can even be argued that, in the interest of unity, 
the less said about religion the better. Modernism, industrialisation 
and an emphasis on the scientific and technological outlook make 
the reliance on the religious dimensions unsuitable and even irrele- 
vant, Such views tend to lay more stress on cultural unity, while 
deprecating religion as a unifying factor, It has been said that 
where culture unites, religion divides. It is an opinion more or 
less supported by the generation of evil forces through sectarian 
religious controversy. 

However, the religious element in the pattern of culture can- 
not easily be ignored. An appeal to the fundamental identity 
of the basic common factors in all religions is always relevant 
in the social context. Religion cannot be made to disappear by 
Sgnoring’ it. Since India is one of the few countries where all 
the major religions have existed together for centuries, the ap- 
propriateness of the role of religion in the theme of unity cannot 


be exaggerated. 
GENERAL REMARKS 


Inclusion of more than one extract from the writings of 
some Indians is felt to be imperative for the simple reason that 
their authors exercised far greater influence on Indian unity 
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/ 
than others. Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Rajendra Prasad are the most prominent among these. The 
late Rajendra Prasad was practical, but sincere and profound 
in his approach. We cannot afford to miss the passion and 
conviction with which he brings out the historical and cultural 
basis of Indian unity in his India Divided as also in his occasional 
speeches made as President of India. Gandhiji and Nehru can 
aptly be called the two seminal minds of twentieth-century 
India. The impact of these two has easily been the greatest. 
The quality and the quantity of their output, taken together 
with the fact that they were essentially ‘insiders’ to the Indian 
scene, entitles them to the maximum of space in this collection. 


Verily, these two have been the doughtiest champions of Indian 
unity. 


POLITICAL UNITY 


ee 


INDIA—-MY COUNTRY 


RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY 


This selection from the works of Raja Ram Mohan Roy gives a sweep- 
ing survey of Indian history. Ram Mohan Roy wrote this while on a 
visit to England, to whose people he addressed this essay concerning his 
motherland. In this piece, we come across, perhaps, the earliest reference 
jn modern times to India as a single unit in spite of its political disunity. 
The eighteenth century had seen the disintegration of India and there was 
hardly any awareness among the people of being one even at the cultural 
or emotional levels. Coming soon after this, it is of great significance 
that Ram Mohan Roy should unreservedly conceive of India as a single 
whole, within definite geographical frontiers, and with the people bound 


together by a common feeling of loyalty to this land. (Ed.) 


“Bharata Varsha”, after the 


name of a monarch called “Bharata’2, is bounded on its south 
by the sea, on the east partly by this sea, and partly by ranges 
of mountains separating it from ancient China,..., om 
the north by a lofty and extensive chain of mountains which 
divides it from Tibet, and on the west partly by ranges of moun- 
tains separating India from ancient Persia and extending to- 
wards the western sea, above the mouth of the Indus, and partly 
by this sea itself. 
Wide tracts of this empire were formerly ruled by different 
individual princes, who, though politically independent of and 
hostile to each other, adhered to the same religious principles 
and commonly observed the leading rites and ceremonies taught 
in the Sanskrit language, whether more or less refined. These 
tracts of land are separated from each other by rivers, or hills, 
or sometimes by imaginary lines of demarcation. 
1. “Varsha” implies a large tract of continent, cut off from other countries by natural 


boundaries, such as oceans, mountains, or extensive deserts. 
2. “Bharata” a humane and powerful prince, supposed to have sprung from the “Indu- 


Vansa” or the lunar race 


India, anciently called the 
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In consequence of the multiplied divisions and sub-divisions 
of the land into separate and independent kingdoms under the 
authority of numerous princes hostile towards each other’, and 
owing to the successive introduction of a vast number of castes 
and sects, destroying every texture of social and political unity, 
the country (or such parts of it as were contiguous to foreign 
Jands) was at different periods invaded, and brought under tem- 
porary subjection to foreign princes, celebrated for power and 
ambition. 

About 900 years ago, the Mohammadan princes, advancing 
by the north-west, began to ravage and overrun the country; 
and after continued efforts, during several centuries, they suc- 
ceeded in conquering the best part of India. Their rule was 
transferred in succession from one dynasty of conquerors to 
another (Ghazni, Ghor and Afghan) till 1526 of the Christian 
era, when Prince Babar, a descendant of Timur (or Tamerlane), 
in the fifth generation, established his throne in the centre of 
Hindustan. His offspring (the Moghul dynasty) exercised the 
uncontrolled sovereignty of this empire* for nearly two centuries 
(with the exception of about sixteen years), under a variety 
of changes, according to the rise or decline of their power. 

In the year 1712, the star of the Moghul ascendancy inclined 
towards descent, and has’ since gradually sunk below the horizon, 
The princes oftener consulted their own personal comfort than 
the welfare of the state, and relied for success on the fame of 
their dynasty, rather than on sound policy and military valour. 
Not only their crowns, but their lives also, depended on the 
goodwill of the nobles, who virtually assumed independence of 
the sovereign power, and each sought his own individual 
aggrandisement. 


3. Compare the feeble state of Persia when ruled by several independent princes, with the 
formidable power she enjoyed when consolidated under the empire of the Sufis. Direct 
your attention toa still newer country, I mean England, and compare the consequences 
formerly arising from her divided resources, with her present state of elevation under 
the subsisting union. 

4, It may be considered as consisting of the following twenty provinces, Delhi : Lahore, 
Cashmere, Cabul, Candahar, Ajmere, Multan, Gujarat, Agra, Oudh, Allahabad, 
Behar, Bengal, Orissa, Malwah, Khandesh, Berar, Aurangabad, Golconda, Beja- 


poor. 
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At present, all the southern and eastern, as well as several 
of the western provinces of the empire, have gradually fallen 
into the possession of the English. The army they employed 
chiefly consisted of the natives of India, a country into which 
the notion of patriotism has never made its way. Those terri- 
tories were in fact transferred to British possession from the 
rule of a number of the rebellious nobility, while the greatest 
part of the northern provinces beyond the river Sutlej has fallen 
into the hands of Ranjeet Singh, the chief of a tribe commonly 
called Sikhs. 

Akbar the Second, present heir and representative of the im- 
perial house of Timur, enjoys only the empty title of “King of 
Delhi’, without either royal prerogative or power. 

Ranjeet Singh, sovereign of north-western India (consisting 
of Lahore, Multan, Cashmere, and Eastern Cabul), is considered 
highly gifted with prudence and moderation, and apparently 
inclined towards liberal principles: judicious in the discharge 
of public duties, and affable in private intercourse. The idea 
of constitutional government being entirely foreign to his mind, 
he has necessarily followed the same system of arbitrary rule 
which has been for ages prevailing in the country. The govern- 
ment he has established, although it be purely military, is never- 
theless mild and conciliatory, 

With regard to the circumstances under which a body of 
respectable English merchants (commonly known by the name 
of the Honourable East India Company) first obtained their 
Charter of Privileges in 1600, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, to carry on trade with the East Indies; and with res- 
pect to the particulars of their success in procuring from the 
Emperor of Hindustan (Jahangir), and from several of his suc- 
cessors permission to establish commercial factories, as well as 
the enjoyment of protection, and various other privileges in that 
country; with relation further to their conquests, which, com- 
mencing about the middle of the 18th century have extended 
over the greater part of India—conquests principally owing to 
the dissensions and pusillanimous conduct of the native princes 
and chiefs, as well as to the ignorance existing in the East of 
the modern improvements in the art of war, combined with the 
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powerful assistance afforded to the Company by the naval and 
military forces of the Crown of England. I refer the reader to 
the modern histories of India®, such particulars and details be- 
ing quite foreign to the object which I have for the present in 
view. 

The Government of England, in the meantime, received fre- 
quent intimations of the questionable character of the means by 
which their acquisitions had been obtained and their conquests 
achieved, and of the abuse of power committed by the Com- 
pany’s servants®, who were sent out to India from time to time 
to rule the territory thus acquired; and the impression in conse- 
quence was that the immense, or rather incalculable, distance 
between India and England impeding intercourse between the 
natives of the two countries, and the absence of an efficient 
local check on the exercise of power by the Company’s execu- 
tive officers, as well as the hope of support from their influential 
employers in England, might lead many of them to neglect or 
violate their duties and bring reproach on the national character. 
Under these apprehensions, the British Parliament, in 1773, by 
“the 13th Geo. 111”, commonly called the Regulating Act, dec- 
lared that all territorial acquisitions by conquest or treaty be- 
long to the state, directed that all correspondence connected 
with their civil or military government should be submitted to 
the consideration cf the Ministers; and subsequently, in 1784, 
(by Act 24th Geo-111, Cap. 25), a Board of Commissioners 
was established by the Crown as a control over the East India 
Company and its executive officers in India. The Board con- 
sists of a president, who usually has a scat in the British Cabi- 
net, and of several members, honorary and otherwise, with a 
secretary and other requisite subordinate officers. This institu- 
tion has answered the purpose as far regards subjects of a gene- 


ral nature. 


5. Bruce’s Annais; Anderson's History of Commerce in McPherson’s Annals ; Sir Thomas 
Roe’s Journal and Letters; Raynal’s East and West Indies; Orme’s Historical Frag- 
ments, and On the Government and People of Hindostan; Dow's History, Malcolm’s 
Sketch of the Political History of India; and M ill’s History of British India. 

6. They were generally relations and friends of the leading members of the company, twenty- 
four in number, called the “Directors”, first elected in 1709, and invested by the 
general body of the company with the power of managing their territorial possessions 


in India, as well as their commerce in the East and West. 


| 
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The system of rule introduced and acted on in India by the 
executive officers of the Company, previous to 1793, was of 
a mixed nature—European and Asiatic. The established 
usages of the country were for the most part adopted as the 
model of their conduct, in the discharge of political, revenue, 
and judicial functions, with modification at the discretion of 
the local authority. In addition to the exercise of the sovereign 
power, power declared through policy to have been vested in 
them by the throne of Delhi, they continued to act in their com- 
mercial capacity with greater success than previous to their 


sovereignty." 


t has proved an immense source of revenue to them. Besides 


7. The monopoly of sal 
silk, cloth, ete., have been established in many places 


the factories of opium, 
favourably sjtuated for commerce. 


MUSLIMS AND THE INDIAN NATION 


BADR-UD-DIN TYABJI 


Badr-ud-din Tyabiji, presiding over the third session of the 
Indian National Congress in 1887, expressed satisfaction that the Con- 
gress had developed into an organisation truly representative of the entire 
country. He made special mention of the role of the Muslim community 
in determining the destinies of the nation. The reference is significant 
because, by 1886, certain sections of the Muslim community had begun 
expressing their distrust of the Congress and its policies. Tyabji identified 
the interests of the Muslims with those of the country as a whole and 
appealed to his co-religionists all over the country to make common 
cause with the Congress. (Ed.) 


At the first Congress in Bombay, in 1885, we had less than 
100 representatives from the different parts of India; in the 
second Congress, at Calcutta, in 1886, we had as many as 440 
representatives; while at this Congress, I believe, we have over 
600 delegates representing all the different parts and all the 
different communities of this great Empire. I think, then, gentle- 
men, that we are fairly entitled to say that this is a truly re- 
presentative national gathering. Indeed, if that tentative form 
of representative institutions, which has so. often been asked for 
from the Government, were granted to us, I have not the smal- 
lest doubt that many of the gentlemen I now have the honour 
of addressing, would be elected by their respective constituencies 
to represent their interests, 

It has been urged, in derogation of our character as a re- 
presentative national gathering, that one great and important 
community—the Mussalman community—has kept aloof from 
the proceedings of the two last Congresses. Now, in the first 
place, this is only partially true and applies only to one parti- 
cular part of India, and is moreover due to certain special, local 
and temporary causes, and in the second place, no such re- 
proach can, I think, with any show of justice be urged against 
this present Congress. I must honestly confess to you that one 
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great motive, which has induced me in the present state of my 
health to undertake the grave responsibilities of presiding over 
your deliberations, has been an earnest desire on my part to 
prove, as far as in my power lies, that I, at least, not merely in 
my individual capacity but as representing the Anjuman-i- 
Islam of Bombay, do not consider that there is anything what- 
ever in the position or the relations of the different communities 
of India—be they Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsees, or Christians— 
which should induce the leaders of any one community to stand 
aloof from the others in their efforts to obtain those great gene- 
ral reforms, those great general rights, which are for the 
common benefit of us all and which, I feel assured, have only 
to be earnestly and unanimously pressed upon the Government 
to be granted to us. : 
It is undoubtedly true that each one of our great Indian 
communities has its own peculiar social, moral, educational and 
even political difficulties to surmount. But, so far as general 
political questions affecting the whole of India—such as those 
which alone are discussed by this Congress—are concerned, I, 
for one, am utterly at a loss to understand why Mussalmans 
should not work shoulder to shoulder with their fellow-country- 
men of other races and creeds, for the common benefit of all. 
This is the principle on which we, in the Bombay Presidency, 
have always acted, and from the number, the character, the posi- 
tion, and the attainments of Mussalman delegates from the Ben- 
gal Presidency and from the Presidency of Madras, as well as 
from the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, I have not the 
smallest doubt that this is also the view held, with but few, 
though perhaps important, exceptions, by the leaders of the 
Mussalman communities throughout the whole of India. 


FUSION OF THE INDIAN NATION 
ALLAN OCTAVIAN HUME 


In his presidential address at the Congress session im 1888, A. O, 
Hume, one of the founders of the Indian National Congress, enunciated 
the “fundamental principles” of the Congress. The first of these princi- 
ples was “the fusion into one netional whole of all the different and 
discordant elements that constitute the population of India”. The concern 
of politically conscious Indians for their country’s unity could have formed 
no better expression. Hume, alive to the criticism of certain minority 
communities against the Congress, proclaimed that the Congress stood 
for fostering unity and did not cater to sectional interests, howsoever 
numerically large these communities may be. (Ed.) 


To understand the Congress thoroughly, it is necessary to 
understand, first, what were the basal principles laid down by 
that body (which has since merged into the National Party) for 
their own guidance—principles out of which the Congress and 
many other social and, if I may so term them, ‘more spiritual’ 
movements (of which more will be heard as the years roll by) 
had their origin. 

What these fundamental principles were, 1 will take the 
liberty of reading to you. It is desirable that, in a matter out 
of which such momentous issues are, though as yet little noticed, 
already springing, there should be no mistake on a point like 
this. Well then, the fundamental objects of what we may term, 
from the designation assumed by its originators, the “National 
Movement” were three-fold :— 

“First, The fusion into one national whole of all the 
different and, till recently discordant, elements that consti- 
tute the population of India; 

“Second, the gradual regeneration along all lines, mental, 
moral, social and political, of the nation thus evolved; and 

“Third, the consolidation of the union betwecn Eng- 
land and India, by securing the modification of such of its 
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conditions as may be unjust Or injurious to the latter 

country.” 

I think you will all readily concede that these, at any rate, 
were not ignoble objects. They might be decried as utopian, 
as impracticable. The views of men who see a little further than 
their fellows always are thus decried by these latter; but, at 
least no one can deny that they were high and noble, and that 
it is better to have a lofty ideal than none at all, better to 
aim high and fail than not to aim at all. This movement—and 
mind the Congress movement sprung directly out of and is a 
mere branch of the more comprehensive original—was worthy 
of the sympathy, respect and support of all good men. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE CONGRESS 


The principal objects of the Congress, as laid down at its in- 
ception, were as follows (and here again you must allow me to 
quote what is already on record, since this record embodies, not 
merely the ideas of one or two men, but the harmonized views 
of a very large number of the ablest, best and most advanced 
thinkers of the nation) : 

The Congress was intended to “pring face to face and make 
thoroughly known to each other all the men of light and lead- 
ing of all portions of the Empire; to bring all such yearly to- 
gether and establish closer bonds of personal friendship between 
all the most eminent and earnest labourers in the work of India’s 
political regeneration; to enable all interested in public ques- 
tions to supplement their knowledge and correct their views in 
the light of the information and the opinions held by others 
equally interested in these matters; to eliminate provincial 
jealousies, prejudices and misconceptions, by close personal 
intercourse, not only from the minds of the members of the 
Congress itself, but from those of the leading inhabitants, and, 
so far as might be, the people generally of the several Presi- 
dencies and Provinces, in each of which it was arranged that 
the Congress should in turn assemble; to exercise sectarian and 
class antipathies by associating, in one common work for the 
common good, leading professors of all creeds and leading mem- 
bers of all sects and classes; and as no such gatherings can be 
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accomplished except at considerable cost in money, time and 
personal convenience, not only to the members of the Party in 
the province in which the assemblage takes place, who have to 
act as hosts, but to all the members of the Congress delegated 
from other provinces who have from one to four thousand miles 
to travel, to habituate them all, I say, to personal sacrifices for 
the common good.” 

The Congress was further intended “to foster a wider altruism 
and a more genuine public spirit, by concentrating the most 
strenuous efforts on great national questions, and diminishing 
the absorption in local or purely selfish interests; to educate all 
who took part in it, not merely in the arts of public speaking 
and debate; developing the faculty of thinking out clearly opi- 
nions and expressing them lucidly to others, not merely in 
habits of accuracy and research, but also in the practice of self- 
control; moderation and willingness to give and take; to educate 
them in fact into what has been described as a genuine parlia- 
mentary frame of mind; to familiarize the country with the 
methods and working of representative institutions on a large 
scale; and thus, as this familiarity grew, to demonstrate to the 
Government and people of England that India was already ripe 
for some measure of those institutions to which the entire intelli- 
gentsia of the country so earnestly aspires.” 

Lastly, it was intended “to unify public opinion by the inter- 
fusion of views held by all classes in all the various provinces, 
and eliminating matters, sectional and provincial, to arrive at 
definite and unanimous conclusions on all truly national ques- 
tions, and press these conclusions on the Government not in 
the spirit of an opposition, but rather as Amici Curae.” 

It will be seen how utterly irrelevant was the contention that 
one section of the community might. by virtue of numerical 
superiority, outvote the others and force on them measures ini- 
mical to their interests or repugnant to their feelings. The Cong- 
ress, by its constitution, can only pass resolutions in regard to 
questions on which there is a practical unanimity bet- 
ween all who take part in it. It was realized from the outset that 
there might be questions in regard to which Bombay would differ 
from Bengal, Europeans from Natives, Hindus from Mohamme- 
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dans, Sunnis from Sheahs; but all such are excluded from the 
Congress by its fundamental rule that it shall only pass and press 
resolutions on those questions in regard to which there is practical 
unanimity amongst the representatives of all classes and creeds 
of all provinces. Other questions, in regard to which no such 
general agreement can be arrived at, are left to be dealt with, as 
they may deem fitting, by the several provincial, local and sec- 
tional associations, The Congress is national, and it deals only 
with those questions on which the entire nation is practically 
agreed. If all, or practically all, the representatives of any pro- 
vince or any community object, the Congress must drop the 
subject. 

These then were the leading objects of the Congress as 
originally laid down by its promoters. There were many minor 
aims that these had in view, but one and all tending towards the 
promoters’ great design of unifying the peoples of the land, 
elevating the character of the evolved nation, and consolidating 


the union between England and India. 


COMMON NATIONAL EXISTENCE 
PHEROZESHAH MEHTA 


Pherozeshah Mehta, as Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Fifth Congress in Bombay, stressed the need for the “emphatic recogni- 
tion...of the growth of the national idea amongst us”, not in spite of, 
but precisely on the basis of an infinite diversity of races and creeds. 
With characteristic moderation in tone but firmness in conviction, he 
attacked those who decried attempts at achieving unity in diversity. (Ed.). 


On behalf of the Reception Committee, I beg to tender to 
you all, delegates of the Fifth Indian National Congress, a cordial, 
sincere, and earnest welcome, It would be, at all times, a high 
pleasure and privilege to receive and welcome so many and such 
distinguished gentlemen from all parts of the country, But when 
I remember that, though you may not be the chosen of the people 
by any scientific mode of election, you virtually and substantially 
represent them, their wants, wishes, sentiments and aspirations, 
in all the various ways in which representation manifests and 
works itself out in the early stages of its progressive development, 
that pleasure and that privilege are infinitely enhanced. There is, 
besides, a peculiar zest in our welcome to you, for, in welcoming 
the Congress to Bombay, we welcome it back to ‘its own native 
land’. 

I will remember the day this time four years ago, when, 
anxiously but hopefully, we launched the Congress on its enter- 
prise—not of supplanting the existing rulers of the country, but 
of supplementing the endeavours of the best and most sagacious 
among them by proposing modifications and developments 
based on our peculiar and native knowledge and information, 
and suggested gratefully by that enlightenment and education, 
which is one of the most precious gifts bestowed upon us by 
British rule. The young enthusiast, whom we thus started, has 
now come back to us, robust and manly, broadened and 
strengthened, with a record of achievement of which we may be 
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justly proud. Even the indirect political gains of the Congress 
have not been inconsiderable. It has brought vividly into clear 
and emphatic recognition that most important fact of the 
growth of the national idea amongst us. Despite social and 
religious differences, we have all begun earnestly to realize that 
we are fairly on the way to a common national existence, united 
and bound together by the common political ties of an equal, 
impartial and enlightened rule, just as the United States have 
raised up the American nation on the basis of an infinite diver- 
sity of races and creeds. When we call the Congress ‘national’, 
we give expression to this nationalizing tendency which is now 
so powerfully leavening new India. Instead of being jealously 
resented and angrily denounced, this free and frank acknow- 
ledgement of the grandest outcome of British rule ought to be 
welcomed as a sure token of our rational and discerning loyalty 
(cheers), at least by those who are always so mightily distressed 
that we do not set up a perpetual hallelujah in praise of it, in 
season and out of season. 

Then, gentlemen, the labours of the Congress have contribut- 
ed to do that which is a necessary prelude to all reform, a 
thorough sifting and searching of some of the most vital of 
Indian political problems. Nothing that passion or prejudice 
or malice could urge has been left unsaid. And now that the 
proposals of the Congress have bravely stood the test, our oppo- 
nents have taken recourse to the familiar device, which is so 
often employed to cover retreat, and they are lost in wonder 
that we are making so much fuss about things which have noth- 
ing new in them, and which have been long contemplated by 
many an Anglo-Indian statesman at the head of affairs. 

Now, gentlemen, we are quite ready at once to plead guilty 
to this not very dreadful impeachment. But though it may not 
be said of these statesmen what was once said of the anti- 
reform party in England, and can certainly be said of some 
Anglo-Indians, that they never have anything kind or generous 
to say of the Indian people, this may surely be said of them, 
that though they do sometimes have something generous to say 
of the Indians, they have never shown the slightest disposition 
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to confer upon them any portion of political rights. If theg#/@» 
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Congress has done nothing more than quicken into action these 
political yogis, so lost in contemplation, it will not have labour- 
ed in vain. Laden with these and other gains, the Congress has 
now come back to us, but not without undergoing trials and 
ordeals, two of which have been of exceptional severity. The 
first tactics employed by our opponents was to create disunion 
and dissension among ourselves. 

Well, gentlemen, in a country so vast and varied as India, 
it would be impossible, it would be unnatural to expect perfect 
and absolute unanimity. It is no wonder that we have our halt, 
our lame, and our blind, and that they should hobble off to what 
I may call the Indian political cave of Adullam at the call of Sir 
Syed Ahmed and Rajah Shiva Prasad. But when two gentle- 
men, so amiable, so patriotic, so anxious to display their loyalty, 
were united together in one party and formed the anti-Congress 
United Patriotic Association, the same difficulty arose that was 


described by Mr. Bright, from whom I have borrowed my illus- - 


tration, as having arisen in the case of the anti-reform Adulla- 
mites. They were so like the Scotch terrier, which was so covered 
with hair that you could not tell which was the head or which 
was the tail of it. Sir Syed Ahmed pulled vigorously one way, 
Rajah Shiva Prasad as vigorously the other; and they so pulled 
between them the poor popinjay they had set up, that it burst, 
and poured out—to the amazement of a few and the amuse- 
ment of us all—not the real patriotic stuff with which it 
had been announced to be filled, but the whitest and the 
purest sawdust. The utter collapse of this vaunted Patriotic 
Association has taught our opponents a significant lesson. 
Every blandishment had been employed to lure prince and 
peasant; but prince and peasant alike would have none 
of it. It would be difficult to gather a more convincing, 
if passive and indirect, proof that the heart of the country 
is with us, and that it understands and appreciates the 
honesty, the loyalty, and the propriety of the movement. I 
should like to say here one word to the delegates from Bengal 
and the N.W. Provinces, lest they should imagine that I have 
referred to these events, which pertain more particularly to 
their provinces, with the object of indirectly boasting of our 
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own immunity from human frailty. Let me at once proceed 
to assure them that we in this Presidency have also our halt, 
our lame, and our blind. We also have had our little cave of 
Adullam. But I am glad to be able to inform you that we have 
taken the infection very mildly, and that there is every hope of 
a speedy and complete recovery. 

Baffled in the attempt to disunite us, our opponents had 
recourse to a measure of extraordinary virulence. They raised 
against us a cry as terrible as the cry of heresy which was some- 
times raised in the old days of the Inquisition to crush an ob- 
noxious personage, otherwise unimpeachable and invulnerable. 
They raised against us the cry of sedition and disloyalty. It was 
a cry well calculated to create alarm and uneasiness even among 
persons otherwise well disposed towards us. The Congress has, 
however, met the charge firmly and boldly by a steadfast appeal 
to the authoritative records of our words, thoughts and deeds, 
and to the personalities of the members composing it year after 
year. It was conclusively shown that the charge was founded 
on calumnies, lies and misrepresentations. Then, gentlemen, 
something like the old story of the wolf and the lamb enacted 
itself. “True, you may not be disloyal yourselves,” said the wolf, 
“that does not matter at all; it is quite enough that your great- 
grandfather was, and your great-grand children might be.” The 
Congress has, however, emerged unscathed even from this trial. 
Never was a greater truth uttered than that to which our es- 
teemed friend Mr. Caine gave utterance, that we of the Cong- 
ress are more loyal than Anglo-Indians themselves. If by 
loyalty is meant a keen solicitude for the safety and permanence 
of the Empire, in which we are firmly persuaded lie implanted 
the roots of the welfare, the prosperity, and the good govern- 
ment of the country, then we are certainly more loyal than 
Anglo-Indians, who do not hesitate frequently to subordinate 
the interests of that safety and that permanence to the seduc- 
tions of conquest and vainglory, or to the immediate gains and 
temptations of commercial enterprise, 

Therefore it is that all our greetings of welcome go forth 
to you, and with a full heart we wish you Godspeed in your 
labours, Those labours have for their aim and object measures 
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of which the central idea has been recently admirably sum- 
marised by one of the most sober and sagacious of modern 
politicians, Sir Charles Dilke, when he said that the time had 
now arrived when it was neither safe nor expedient to continue 
to carry on the administration of the country at the hands of a 
secret and irresponsible bureaucracy, and that working on lines 
already laid down, a distinct step in advance should now be 
made, The policy of the Congress is thus a policy, not seditious 
or revolutionary, but ‘conservative of the public welfare, 
strengthening the just authority of the British Government, and 
adding day by day fresh lustre and dignity to the Imperial 
Crown’. I do not know whether we are doomed to failure or 
destined to succeed; but the blessing which rests upon all high 
and honest endeavours will surely rest upon a mission imposed 
by duty, sanctified by patriotism and guided by loyalty. e 


` 


EXHORTATION FOR UNITY 
DADABHAI NAOROJI 


In his presidential speech, delivered at the 1893 session of the Indian 
National Congress, the Grand Old Man of Indian nationalism, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, exhorted his fellow-countrymen to develop the feeling of common 
nationality. He saw, in the formation of the Congress, the realisation of 
harmony and unity among the diverse elements in the country. He insisted 
on unflagging efforts to sustain that harmony. He alluded, in particular, 
to the note of distrust voiced by certain sections of the Indian minorities 
and pledged. the dedication of the Congress to the protection of their rights 
and interests. Belonging to a minority community himself, he proclaimed : 
“Whether I am a Hindu, a Mohammedan, a Parsi, a Christian, or of any 
other creed, I am above all an Indian”. (Ed.) 


Anyone who has watched my public career must have seen 
that my main underlying principle and the desire of my heart is 
to promote, as far as I can, good fellow-feeling among all my 
countrymen. I have no doubt that all the educated and thinking 
men and all true friends of our own country will continue to do 
all that lies in their power to bring about stronger and friendly 
ties of common nationality, fellow-feeling and due deference to 
each other’s views and feelings amongst the people of our 


country. 

Government must be firm and just in case of any unfortunate 
differences; as far as Government are concerned, their duty is 
clearly to put down with a strong hand any lawlessness or dis- 
turbance of the peace, no matter who the parties concerned may 
be. They can only stand, as they ought to, on the right founda- 
tion of even-handed justice to all, and cannot allow anyone to 
take the law into his own hands; the only wise policy is to 
adhere to their declared policy of strict neutrality and equal pro- 
tection and justice to all creeds. 

I was much pleased to read in the papers that cordial con- 
ferences had been held between Mohammedans and Hindus in 
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various places to devise means to prevent any deplorable occur- 
rences happening in the future. 

Locking back to the past and my own experience of life, as 
far back as I know of earlier days at least on my side of India, 
I feel gratified that all associations and societies of members of 
all creeds have worked together in harmony and unity, without 
any consideration of class or creed in matters concerning our 
common national public and political interests. No doubt, 
latterly, even in such common matters differences of views have 
arisen and will arise, but such differences of views, when genuine, 
are healthy, just as is the case in the United Kingdom itself with 
its two political parties, 

What makes me still more gratified to look forward hope- 
fully to the future is the fact that our Congress has not only 
worked so far with the unity and concord of all classes and creeds, 
but has taken care to provide that such harmony should continue 
in the future. As early as the Congress of 1888 at Allahabad, you 
passed this Resolution No. XIII: — 

“That no subject shall be passed for discussion by the 
Subjects Committee, or allowed to be discussed at any Con- 
gress by the President thereof, to the introduction of which 
the Hindu or Mohammedan delegates as a body object una- 
nimously or nearly unanimously; and that if, after the dis- 
cussion of any subject which has been admitted for discus- 
sion, it shall appear that all the Hindu or all the Moham- 
medan delegates as a body are unanimously or nearly unani- 
mously opposed to the Resolution which it is proposed to 
pass thereon, such Resolution shall be dropped; provided 
that this rule shall refer only to: subjects in regard to which 
the Congress has not already definitely pronounced an 
opinion.” 

As I have already said, the highest wish of my heart is that 
all the people of India should regard and treat each other as 
fellow-countrymen with fellow-feeling for the good of all. 

We may, I am convinced, rest fully assured that whatever 
political or national benefit we may acquire will in one or other 
way benefit all classes, the benefit of each taking various forms. 
The interests of us all are the same. We are all in the same 
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boat, We must sink or swim together. Government cannot but 
treat us all alike. It is unreasonable for us to expect from them, 
and unjust and unwise for them to show, any undue favour to 
any particular class or community. The only solid foundation 
for them is justice and impartiality, and the only just demand 
from us also can only be justice and impartiality. 

If the country is prosperous then, if one gets scope in one 
walk of life, another will have it in another walk of life. As our 
Indian saying goes : “If there is water in the well, it will come to 
the cistern”. If we have the well of prosperity, we shall each 
be able to draw our share from it. If the well is dry, we must all 
go without any water at all. 

Let us always remember that we are all children of our 
mother-country. Indeed, I have never worked in any other 
spirit than that I am an Indian and owe a duty to my country and 
to all my countrymen. Whether I am a Hindu, a Mohammedan, 
a Parsi, a Christian, or of any other creed, I am above all an 
Indian, Our country is India; our nationality is Indian. 

The question for us, especially those in a body like this, who 
have received the blessings of education, is: How are we to 
perform our duty to our country? Certainly, no one requires to 
be taught that a great cause or object can never be accomplished 
without great sacrifices—personal and pecuniary. We cau never 
succeed against the British by mere declarations. We must 
show that we believe in the justice of our cause by our earnest- 
ness and self-sacrifice. 


INDIA’S UNITY 
SURENDRANATH BANERJEA 


This speech of Surendranath Banerjea constitutes one of the major 
documents in the literature on Indian unity. Here, only relevant extracts 
have been used. Not only did this titan of India’s struggle for liberation 
speak on the subjection of the Indian nation, but he could also conceive of 
our unity amidst the great diversity of customs and ways of life. He 
realised that the problem of Indian unity was very complex, involving 
inter-religious understanding, the crossing of both geographical and lin- 
guistic barriers in mutual communication, and the need for political educa- 
tion to prepare the nation for ‘progress and enlightenment’. He was sure 
of the ultimate realisation of the goal of unity and appealed to the young 
to become the apostles of Indian unity. (Ed.) 


I cannot help thinking that it is our proud privilege to live in 
one of the most interesting epochs in the history of our country; 
one of those epochs, which, if I am at all allowed to make a 
forecast of the future, will not be without its influence on the 
fortunes of later generations. 

May I ask, gentlemen, if this is a season of unmixed congra- 
tulation? Have we not mournful reflections to darken the 
horizon of our thoughts? May we not, occupying the vantage 
ground that we now happen to occupy, emancipate ourselves 
from the present, look back into the past and question the past ? 
May we not resulcitate the dying embers of a by-gone age and 
endeavour to fan them forth into a living flame, full of light for 
our future guidance ? May we not invoke the genius of history 

and call upon her to declare what were the circumstances, what 
the incidents, what the causes which brought about our fall and 
have perpetuated our degradation? The Goddess of History 
thus questioned, is sure to return one answer, and it will be an 
answer at once decisive and unequivocal in its character. The 
Goddess will answer : “Indians, your dissensions, your jealousies, 
your animosities, have brought about your fall and have perpe- 
tuated your degradation. Learn to respect the holy principle 
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of union. Learn to love one another as brothers. Learn to 
make common cause for the redress of common grievances, and 
the great God of nations, the Protector of the rights of fallen 
peoples may yet from His high place in Heaven look upon you 
with compassion, may yet in His infinite mercy ordain the dawn- 
ing of a bright day for your country”. 

But, perhaps, it will be said that the question of Indian unity, 
of the intellectual, moral and social union of the Indian peoples, 
is a dream, a chimera, the phantom of an excited imagination. 
It will be said that India, throughout the long period of her 
chequered history, has presented the spectacle of a country, in- 
habited by peoples, separated by language, separated. by religion, 
separated by manners and customs, separated in short by every- 
thing that constitutes the distinctive difference between races and 
peoples. Why then, it will be said, at this time of day did I 
commit the monstrous absurdity of talking on Indian unity ? 

I have stated the arguments against Indian unity as strongly 
as the case admits of, in order to point out that these arguments 
are not unanswerable in their character. I invite your attention 
once more to the terms of the proposition you are considering. 
India is inhabited by peoples separated by language, by religion, 
by manners and by customs. Is their intellectual, social and 
moral union possible? I say such a union is possible, is prac- 
ticable; and I appeal to the facts of Indian history in support of 
the statement. 


! In EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Let us take the example of Switzerland, to begin with. Swit- 
zerland, you are aware, is a federal country, enjoying the bless- 
ings of a republican government. Switzerland is divided into a 
number of cantons. There are Roman Catholic cantons and 
there are Protestant cantons. There are French-speaking can- 
tons and there are German-speaking cantons. But, in spite of 
these differences of language and religion, Switzerland is a united 
country and never was the strength of the Swiss Union, the 
compactness of that homogeneity, more strikingly exemplified 
than on that memorable day when Napoleon Bonaparte endea- 
voured to wipe out this little republic. 
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Take again the case of Belgium. Belgium is a united country, 
and it would have been truly remarkable if it were not, consider- 
ing how limited its area is. Well, in Belgium, there are the 
Wallons and there are the Flemish-speaking people, there are 
again Roman Catholic Belgians and there are Protestant Bel- 
gians. But Belgium is a united country in spite of religious and 
linguistic differences. 

Let us now take the case of Germany. In Germany, we do 
not, indeed, meet with those strongly marked linguistic differences 
that we notice in the case of Belgium and Switzerland, but I 
know of no country where, in modern times, the spirit of religious 
difference—I had almost said the spirit of bitter religious hatred 
—has been carried to a greater or more extravagant length than 
in this confederated German Empire. And if it were not that 
this was the 19th century, that Germany was placed in the midst 
of the hallowed, the consecrated, the peaceful influences of 
modern civilization, Germany would today have presented the 
spectacle of a country deluged with blood shed on the altar of 
religious differences. Germany is united in spite of strongly 
marked religious differences among her people. 

I shall take one more instance, and this time it will be Italy. 
Italy, you are aware, was united in 1870. But the idea was a 
very old one. Dante had sung of Italian unification. The highest 
minds in Italy had inspired to bring about the consummation of 
that great event. Again and again, there arose poets, princes, 
philosophers and statesmen with whom the great dream of their 
lives was the dream of Italian unification. But it was believed 
that there were insuperable obstacles to the unification of Italy. 
The Italians had forgotten the glorious memories of the past. 
They had forgotten the great deeds of their sires. They had 
forgotten the patriotism of Brutus, the eloquence of Cicero, the 
martial achievements of Caesar. Differences of language added 
to the confusion. The Neapolitan understood not the Roman, 
the Roman understood not the Venetian. They were all brothers, 
born of the same illustrious progenitors, the inheritors of the 
same great memories, yet they knew not one another, understood 
not one another, they were strangers in each other’s sight. But, 
was there no hope for Italy? Was she for ever to remain in the 
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grovelling depths of continued misery ? Nay! The day of Italy's 
deliverance was fast approaching. The fiat had gone forth, the 
celestial mandate had been issued that Italy was to be saved. The 
hour had arrived. The men were there. Under the guidance of 
Garibaldi and Mazzini, Italy rose to the conception of Italian 
unity; and through acts of noble and unheard of self-sacrifice, 
which have shed lasting glory on the honoured names of the 
martyred patriots of Italy, the Italian people brought about the 
unity and the independence of their country. The unification of 
Italy was effected notwithstanding dialectical differences. 


No Barriers TO UNITY 


Thus, from the instances I have just cited, we are naturally 
led to conclude that there may be religious differences, there may 
be linguistic differences, but they do not form insuperable 
barriers to the consummation of a national unity. A point has 
thus been gained in the argument. But it is my contention that 
the considerations I have just urged against national unity lose 
much of their weight when we bear in mind the wholly altered 
circumstances under which we now live. We may deprecate the 
change. We may regret the circumstance. But there is no 
denying the fact that we are in the midst of a great revolution 
along whose current we are irresistibly borne. Certain revolu- 
tionary agencies of mighty potency are operating with powerful 
effect upon the framework of Indian society, greatly helping the 
cause of Indian unity. As the foremost amongst these agencies, 
English education claims our attention. 

The question might be asked as to how is English education 
helping the cause of Indian unity. I have mentioned that one 
of the obstacles to national unity is the diversity of dialects that 
prevails in India. English education partly removes this difi- 
culty by supplying a common medium of communication between 
the educated classes. I may not know Marathi and an educated 
native of Bombay may not know Bengali, but we can hold inter- 
course with one another, correspond with one another through 
the common medium of the English language. Nor is this all. 
English education has uplifted all who have come under its in- 
fluence to a common platform of thoughts, feelings and aspira- 
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tions. Educated Indians whether of Bengal, Madras, Bombay or 
the North-Western Provinces are brought up under the same 
intellectual, moral and political influences. Kindred hopes, 
feelings and ideas are thus generated. The educated classes 
throughout India are thus brought nearer together. 

Railways also are greatly helping to bring about a feeling of 
unity and sympathy between the Indian races. Railways have 
abridged distances. The distance between Calcutta and Delhi is 
not 1,400 miles, but is only a question of about 44 hours. The 
distance between Calcutta and Lahore is not 1,600 miles, but-is 
only a question of about 52 hours. The distance between Cal- 
cutta and Bombay is not 1,900 miles, but is only a question of 
about 61 hours. The means of communication being so easy, 
we have taken more largely to travelling. We know one another 
now much more intimately than we ever did before. Those 
prejudices which had separated us for ages are fast disappear- 
ing and the patriot sees on the distant horizon the faint streaks 
of that dawn which are to usher in the day of his country’s 
regeneration and union. 

The existence of a native Press is also calculated to bring 
about the same result. If I had addressed you the day before 
yesterday, I should have said that the native Press was a free 
Press. But, within the last forty-eight hours, a law has been 
enacted which has put a gag into the mouth of the vernacular 
Press, has enveloped its fate in deep gloom, has dealt a terrible 
blow to the cause of Indian progress and enlightenment. 

_ The Brahmo Samaj may also powerfully help to bring about 
Indian unity. Amongst the obstacles to national unity, difference 
of religion occupies not wholly an unimportant place. The 
Brahmo Samaj, by uniting Indians of varied creeds and beliefs 
by the bonds of a common faith, may help to remove this great 
difficulty and foster and promote Indian union, And it seems 
to me that the Brahmo Samaj possesses special facilities for 
bringing about this great end. The creed of simple monotheism 
which it preaches and holds up for our acceptance has in all ages 
and times possessed an almost irresistible attraction for the minds 
of thoughtful Indians, But let me not be misunderstood. The 
Brahmoism, which is thus to knit together the varied creeds of 
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India under the bond of a common faith, must not be merely 
the Brahmoism of practical life. It must be that form of Brahmo- 
ism which, going deep into the life of the individual, must influence 
his every-day conduct. It must be that form of Brahmoism, 
which while inculcating the great principles of unity and the 
omniscience of the Deity, will at the same time teach man that his 
highest duty is to love his fellow-man, to serve him, to work for 
him and to live and die, if necessary, for his happiness, his pros- 
perity and welfare. 

Last summer, gentlemen, an important mission carried me 
through the whole of India, and wherever I went, I was received 
with open arms and treated as a brother by my countrymen from 
the banks of the Beas to the briny waters that wash the coast 
of Madras. 

Every country, however well governed, has its grievances. 
The French have their grievances, the Germans have their 
grievances, the Swiss have their grievances, and even the English, 
enjoying the freest institutions in the world, have their grievan- 
ces, It would indeed have been truly remarkable if a country 
situated as India is, without the blessings of representative insti- 
tutions, had no grievances to redress, no complaints to make. 
Is it not necessary, in order that we might obtain the redress of 


our grievances, that the voice of united India should be heard 


with respect to them? United representations must necessarily 
carry much greater weight with the English nation and the 
English Parliament than the prayers of this particular province, 
or of that particular province. A remarkable unanimity of feel- 
ing has already been evoked throughout India, I mean upon the 
question of the admission of our countrymen into the ranks of 
the Covenanted Civil Service. All India is of one mind upon 
this great question. I am sure that, with reference to all other 
questions affecting national interests, there is a similar unanimity 
of feeling throughout India. 

But, I am not content to allow this question—the desirabi- 
lity and importance of promoting a feeling of sympathy and 
union between the different modern races and peoples—to rest 
upon mere intellectual considerations. I desire to place this 
question upon the exalted basis of human emotions. Are not 
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all Indians brothers? Ought they not then to live and act as 
brothers? The ground which we tread is holy. Around us sleep 
our revered sires. Beware, how we live in this land. Let us live in 
it as loving brothers. 

The cause of Indian unity stands in need of missionaries. No 
cause has ever prospered which has not had its missionaries, its 
apostles and its prophets, The cause of Italian unity had its 
apostles and prophets, its Garibaldis and its Mazzinis. Who will 
be the Garibaldi and Mazzini of Indian unity? Who amongst 
us will emulate their self-sacrifice, their matchless patriotism, 
their unflinching devotion to the interest of their country ? 

In holding up for your acceptance the great principle of 
Indian unity, I do not lay any claims to originality. Three hun- 
dred years ago, in the Punjab, the immortal founder of Sikhism, 
the meek, gentle and blessed Nanak, preached the great doctrine 
of Indian unity and endeavoured to knit together Hindus and 
Mussalmans under the banner of a common faith. That attempt 
was eminently successful. Nanak became the spiritual founder 
of the Sikh Empire. He preached the great doctrine of peace 
and goodwill between Hindus and Mussalmans. Standing in the 
presence of his great example, we too must preach the great 
doctrine of peace and goodwill between Hindus and Mussalmans, 
Christians and Parsees, aye, between all sections of the great 
Indian community. Let us raise aloft the banner of our country’s 
progress. Let the word “Unity” be inscribed there in characters 
of glittering gold. 

There may be religious differences between us. There may 
be social differences between us. But there is a common platform 
where we may all meet—the platform of our country’s welfare. 
There is a common cause which may bind us together—the cause 
of Indian progress. There is a common Divinity to whom we 
may uplift our voices in adoration—the Divinity who presides 
over the destinies of our country. In the name then of a common 
country, let us all, Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Parsees— 
members of the great Indian community—throw the pall of 
oblivion over jealousies and dissensions of bygone times and 
embrace one another in fraternal love and affection; let us live 
and work for the benefit of our beloved Fatherland. 


THE MODERN IDEAL 
BEPIN CHANDRA PAL 


“Can acute diversity, as in the matter of religion, be sublimated into 
a unity by the adoption of idealistic cosmopolitanism ?” Bepin Chandra 
Pal, delivering the anniversary address at the Sadharana Brahmo Samaj 
in January 1903, posed the above question. He proposed that a new 
approach was needed to usher in “the modern Indian nation”. He was 
not satisfied with a unity brought about by inter-religious understanding 
alone. He visualised the emergence of a broad-based uniformity in outlook 
manifesting itself in both the secular and the religious affairs of the coun- 
try. This, he said, would emerge from the growing awareness of the con- 
cepts of rationality, reality, spirituality and universality. Thus, Bepin 
Chandra Pal emphasised the importance of factors other than the purely 
spiritual, in the evolution of Indian unity, though even these could be 
realised only through an intimate acquaintance with the character and 
spirit of the five great spiritual systems, namely, those of the Hindus, the 
Muslims, the Buddhists, the Christians and the Zoroastrians. Here are 
given some extracts from this speech bringing out the salient points. 


The reconstruction of the Indian civilisation with a view toa 
full realisation of the modern ideal, was the objective of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy’s life and labours. That has, I claim, been the 
end and aim of the Brahmo Samaj also, these three and seventy 
years, however imperfect may have been the methods and how- 
ever halting the steps with which we have been seeking to rea- 
lise this great end. 

Modern India is composed of the five great Indian commu- 
nities, representing five great world-cultures—the Hindu, the 
Zoroastrian, the Buddhist, the Moslem, and the Christian. The 
work of reconstruction, therefore, cannot be undertaken along 
any one particular line whether Hindu, or Parsee, or Buddhist, or 
Moslem, or Christian. Nor even can it be undertaken along a 
new line, that of an abstract and purely idealistic cosmopolitanism, 
which seeks to ignore and obliterate the distinctive features of 
these great world-cultures. It must be carried on along five main 
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lines, indicated by the inner spirit of the five types of civilisation 
that constitute the present Indian Nation—all converging, how- 
ever, towards a common centre, namely, the Modern Ideal. 

But what is this Modern Ideal? All that I can say with re- 
gard to this Modern Ideal is that its essential theoretical elements 
are four: Rationality, Reality, Spirituality and Universality. Its 
essential practical elements are three: Freedom, Fraternity and 
Humanity, in the highest sense of these terms, 


UNITY OF CULTURES 


The fundamental differences in the very cast and constitution 
of the five world-cultures that compose the present Indian nation 
necessitate that the work of reconstruction should be undertaken 
not along any one particular line, whether old or new, but along 
five main lines—Hindu, Parsee, Buddhist, Moslem and Christian, 
each contributing to the progress of the others, not by the super- 
imposition on them of its own special forms, organs, vehicles, or 
symbols, but by indirectly helping the growth, from within, of 
those elements in them which it possesses itself in a more deve- 
loped state than the rest. Underneath all these differentiations, 
there is an essential unity among the different types of races and 
civilisations, based on the unity of the human spirit. It is this 
basal unity which makes cooperation possible between different 
world-cultures when they stand together, as they do in India, as 
the constituent elements of one great nation. Impelled by this 
inner unity, all the different races and cultures which constitute 
the modern Indian nation shall necessarily move towards each 
other in the very course of their evolution in seeking to realise 
the common national goal. The different lines of reconstruction, 
therefore, do not mean isolation and exclusion, but rather federa- 
tion and cooperation, under the conditions of a common national 
life, for the realisation of the common end. 


NEED FOR COOPERATION 
Difference in methods or lines of reconstruction does not, 
therefore, imply that there should be want of sympathy and active 
cooperation between the different workers in the field of Indian 
teform. Such sympathy is, indeed, essential for the consolidation 
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of our national life, and should always be welcome. Nothing, in- 
deed, is more desirable than that a Mohammedan thought-leader, 
fully acquainted with the essential characteristics of the Hindu ` 
culture, en rapport with its inner spirit, and having command 
over its past history and evolution, should interpret, in the terms 
of the experience of the Hindu, such universal elements in the 
Mohammedan culture as may not have been properly developed 
in the life of the Hindu people. Similarly, nothing would be more 
desirable than that the Hindu, posted thoroughly with his own 
culture and tradition and having a true insight into the spirit and 
history of Moslem culture, should seek to interpret the profound 
spiritual legacies of his race, in terms of the spiritual life of his 
Mohammedan fellow-countrymen for helping the expansion and 
deepening of Moslem culture. We want, and must welcome, 
similar help, similarly rendered, from the thought-leaders of the 
Parsee, the Buddhist and the Christian communities also, Gra- 
dually, we may look forward to the organisation of an inter- 
racial council of liberal thinkers in India, where the workers in 
the different churches and communities may meet, compare 
notes, and devise plans for co-operating with one another in the 
realisation of the common national goal. 


A SMOOTH BUT MIGHTY RIVER 
MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA , 


Madan Mohan Malaviya unreservedly placed the interests of India 
before those of any single religious community. But it must be said that 
his fond admiration for his own religion and his obviously orthodox bent 
of mind made some characterise him as a Hindu communalist. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, His presidential speech, delivered at the 
session of the Indien National Congress in 1909, revealed his transparent 
integrity. With candour, he criticised certain Muslims who preached dis- 
unity; and with equal conviction, he chastised the Hindus for fostering a 
separatist outlook. He ended with a fervent hope that “under the 
guidance of a benign Providence, feelings of patriotism and brotherliness 
will continue to increase among Hindus, Mohammedans, Christians and 
Parsees, until they shall flow like a smooth but mighty river welding the 
people of all communities into a great and united nation”, Only relevant 


extracts have been taken here. (Ed.) 


I wish to say a few words to our brethren of the Moslem 
League. I deeply grieve to say so, but I think it would be well 
perhaps that I should. I am grieved to think that our brethren 
have allowed the interests of a sect, nay, of a party, to predomi- 
nate in their counsels over the interests of the country; that they 
have allowed sectarian considerations to prevail over patriotic 
considerations. Gentlemen, no Indian is entitled to the honour of 
being called a patriot, be he a Hindu, a Mohammedan, a Chris- 
tian or a Parsee, who would desire for a moment that any fellow- 
countryman of his, whatever his race or creed may be, should be 
placed under the domination of the men of his own particular 
persuasion or community, or that any one section should gain an 
undue advantage over any other section or all other sections. 
Patriotism demands that we should desire equally the good of all 
our countrymen, The great teacher Veda Vyasa held forth the 
true ideal for all religious and patriotic workers to pursue in the 
noble prayer which he taught centuries ago: 

“May all enjoy happiness; may all be the source of happi- 
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ness to others; may all see auspicious days; may none suffer 

any injury.” 

That is the ideal which the Congress has placed before us all 
since the moment of its birth. I am a Hindu by faith, and I mean 
no disrespect to any other religion when I say that I will not 
change my faith for all the possessions of this world or of any 
other, But I shall be a false Hindu, and I shall deserve less to be 
called a Brahmin, if I desired that Hindus or Brahmins should 
have any advantage as such over Mohammedans, Christians, or 
any other community in India. Our brethren of the Moslem 
League have, by their sectarian agitation at a critical period of 
our history, thrown back the national progress which we have 
been endeavouring for years to achieve. It is painful and humi- 
liating to think that this has been so. But it is no good fretting 
too much about an irrevocable past. Let us try to forget it. It is 
a relief to know that there are many amongst them who realise 
that a mistake has been committed; many who realise that any 
temporary advantage which a few members of one community 
may gain over the members of other communities is a trifle which 
does not count in the consideration of large national interests. 
What does it matter to the vast masses of the people of India 
that a few Hindus should gain some slight advantage over a few 
Mohammedans, or that a few Mohammedans should gain some 
small advantage over a few Hindus? How ennobling it is even 
to think of that high ideal of patriotism where Hindus, Moham- 
medans, Parsees and Christians stand shoulder to shoulder as 
brothers and work for the common good of all. What a fall is 
there when we give up that position and begin to think of our 
class or creed at the expense of those of others. I invite my bre- 
thren to respond to the higher call and to feel that our lot having 
been cast in this our common country, we cannot build up in 
separation a national life such as would be worth living; we must 
rise or fall together. 

It is said that some of the officials of Government have shown 
preference for Mohammedans over Hindus in the public service 
because the Hindus have offended them by agitating for reforms, 
while the Mohammedans have not. Well, I am sorry to think that 
there seems to be some ground for such a complaint as this in the 
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Punjab and the United Provinces. But, gentlemen, these are mere 
passing incidents, things of the moment. The favours shown are 
not to live. Let it be remembered that ex hypothesi those favours 
have been shown not out of any love for our Mohammedan bre- 
thren, but in order to keep them quiet, to keep them from stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with their Hindu brethren to agitate for 
reforms. Let the delusion disappear, let Mohammedans begin to 
take their fair share in agitating for the common good of all their 
countrymen, and these favours will cease to come. If there was 
a real partiality for our Mohammedan brethren, one should have 
expected to see some real concession made to them, for instance, 
in some privileges which are denied to us all in the matter of the 
Arms Act or volunteering, being extended to them. But the 
thought of extending such a privilege to Mohammedans has not, 
you may safely assume, ever entered the minds of even those 
among the officials who have been known to be most inclined to 
favour them. No, gentlemen, this policy of partiality will not live, 
as it does not deserve to live. 

If a Mohammedan, Hindu or Christian is appointed to a post 
in the public service on account of his merit, such an appointment 
is for the benefit of the public, and no one can have any reason 
to complain. If a Hindu is preferred to a Mohammedan, not be- 
cause he has superior qualifications to serve the public, but 
merely because he is a Hindu, that is a just ground of grievance 
to the Mohammedans; and not only Mohammedans but all com- 
munities will be entitled, without departing from the principles of 
the Congress, to protest against such an appointment on the 
broad ground of equal justice for all and because it will excite 
jealousy and promote ill-will and disunion among people who 
ought to live in amity and goodwill. z 

Let us endeavour to win over our brethren who differ from 
us to the noble ideals which we have hitherto placed before us. 
Let not their faults lead us to turn away from those ideals. I have 
faith in the future of my country. I have no doubt that the policy 
of preferential treatment of one community over another and 
all other obstacles which keep the great communities of India 
from acting together, will slowly but steadily disappear- Under 
the guidance of a benign Providence, feelings of patriotism and 
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brotherliness will continue to increase among Hindus, Moham- 
medans, Christians “and Parsces, until they shall flow like a 
smooth but mighty river welding the people of all communities 
into a great and united nation, which shall realise a glorious 
future for India and secure for it a place of honour among the 


nations of the world. 


OUR LATENT NATIONALISM 


LALA LAJPAT RAI 


With the zeal of a missionary, Lala Lajpat Rai proclaimed that a deep 
sense of nationalism permeates every Indian. He challenged those who 
dared to stop the spontaneous spirit of nationalism and ridiculed those who 
despaired of the removal of obstacles to Indian unity. This is the theme of 
this article in his book Young India, published in New York in 1917, 
extracts from which have been used here, (Ed.) 


It is true that India was rather immobile, its masses were 
rather inert and perhaps of all peoples the least affected by 
changes in the outside world. They have been under the benumb- 
ing infiuence of a philosophy of life which keeps them contended 
even under adverse circumstances, even when they are starving 
and have no clothes to hide their nakedness. 

This is only partially true of modern India. There is a great 
deal of exaggeration about the immobility of the Indian people. 
There may be millions in India who are as unaffected by modern 
conditions of life and modern ideas as they were fifty years ago, 
but then there are millions who have consciously awakened. Their 
strength is not to be judged by the attendance at congresses and 
conferences or other public mectings or demonstrations, nor by 
the circulation of newspapers or books. Popular demonstrations 
organised in honour of popular leaders and the increase in the 
circulation of newspapers do give indications of a great change 
in Indian life, but the actual change is much greater, Read the 
poetry of the country or its prose, read the rough versifyings of 
the half-educated or even uneducated men and women (includ- 
ing some who are even illiterate), listen to the talk in the village 
park or square or other meeting places, see the games which the 
children of rustics and the poorest classes play, attend to the 
chatterings of children, examine the popular songs or the music 
that is now in demand. You will see how deeply nationalism has 
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pervaded Indian life and what a strong hold it has gained on the 
thoughts of the people. No foreigner can realise that; only an 
Indian can properly understand it. 

Examine the Vernacular Press and the most sober and the 
most loyal papers. Underlying the expression of deepest loyalty, 
you would assuredly come across genuine tears of blood shed 
for the misfortune of the country, its decline, its present wretched 
and miserable condition. From the Indian press, we hear a never- 
ceasing lamentation. Listen to the utterances of the most wanton 
chief, and the most callous millionaire, bring him out from his 
isolation or retirement, put him on the public platform, and you 
will notice a vein of nationalism in his thoughts and in his words. 
But if you can know what he talks in private to friends from 
whom he keeps no secrets, you will see and notice a great deal 
more. The writer has not so far met a single Indian of any class 
—he has met Indians of all classes and of all shades of opinion, 
educated, uneducated, prince and peasant, moderate and extre- 
mist, loyalist and seditionist—who was genuinely sorry at the 
outbreak of this war. A number of Indians are fighting at the 
front. They are sincerely loyal and true to their oath of allegiance. 
They would leave nothing undone to win, but in their heart of 
hearts lurks something which, in moments of reflection or when 
they are off-duty, reminds them of the wrongs which they and 
their countrymen are suffering at the hands of England. 
Nationalism is no longer confined to the classes. It promises to 
become a universal cult. It is permeating the masses. Only those 
Indians realise it who mix with the people and do not derive their 
knowledge from works written by Englishmen or by other arm- 
chair politicians. No foreigner, however kind and sympathetic, 
however great his knowledge of the language of the country, can 
ever realise it fully.... Even the wandering minstrel with his 
rude, one-stringed instrument, knows the song that is likely to 
bring him help. 

No amount of repression or espionage can stop it. No amount 
of official terrorism and no devices, invented or followed to in- 
culcate loyalty, can stop or check the flow of the new feeling of 
patriotism and nationalism which is being constantly fed by the 
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sentences of death and transportation that the British courts are 
passing on beardless youths. 


Divisions NoT VALID 


Those who plead that Indians are too hopelessly divided into 
religions, communities, sects, castes and languages to be able to 
form a government of their own, forget that the English have 
been in India only for the last century and a half and that before 
that India governed herself. The India of today is in no way hap- 
pier than it was in the pre-British days. The India of Akbar was 
happier than the England of Elizabeth and even more prosperous. 
The India of Asoka was infinitely happier and more prosperous 
than the England of Alfred the Great. The India of Aurangzeb 
may, perhaps, have been miserable, but surely not more miserable 
than the England of Henry VIII, or the England of James I, or 
the Scotland of Mary, or the Ireland of Cromwell, or the France 
of Henry IV, or the Holland of Philip- 

Look at the United States; how the varied races, sects, reli- 
gions and communities have merged their differences and live 
under one national government; look at the number of languages 
spoken in the United States—in their schools and in their fac- 
tories. Look at Switzerland; what a tiny little country it is. How 
many languages are spoken and taught in its schools and how 
many languages are spoken and used in its councils, and how 
many religions are professed by the people of that country ! 

The number of religions, sects and languages in India has 
been grossly exaggerated. With every census, the number goes up 
by hundreds, though the country and the people are the same. 


a) 


INDIA’S AWAKENING 


ANNIE BESANT 


“As one nation, she (India) exists in the world of spirit,.... But 
never yet has there been one India from North to South, from East to 
West....But she is coming”. Thus, Annie Besant heralded the awaken- 
ing of India into a new political unity, firm and secure on the unity which 
had existed already in the realm of thought. Her views on Indian unity 
are brought out here in these extracts from a lecture delivered by her in 
1910. (Ed.) 


There is a new form to be built here, a form which had 
never yet been built, and that is India herself as one nation. As 
one nation, she exists in the world of the spirit; as one nation, 
she exists in the world of mind. As one nation, she has never 
yet existed on the physical plane, but the day of her birth is near. 
Many states and kings have been, many maharajas, rajas, and 
sometimes one raja greater than his fellows had held a wide 
imperial sway. Never yet has there been one India from North 
to South, from East to West. But she is coming. That one 
India’, when she comes, will have her head crowned with the 
Himalayas, and her feet will be bathed in the waters that wash 
the shores of Tuticorin; she will stretch out her left hand to 
Burma and Assam, and her right hand to Kathiawar and Baluchis- 
tan. That India has to be born. How? First, by believing in 
her with a strong faith, for faith is a mighty power; and then by 
thinking of her and aspiring after her as an ideal. For, what a 
man thinks becomes actual. And never yet was a nation born 
that did not begin in the spirit, pass to the head and the mind, 
and then take an outer form in the world of men. That India— 
the sound of her feet is on the mountains; soon the rising eastern 
sun shall glow upon her forehead. Already she is born in the 
minds of men. 

But let your thought for unity be potent and resolute, learn 
to drop sectarian divisions; learn to drop provincial divisions and 
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animosities; leave off saying “I am a Madrasi; I am a Punjabi; I 
am a Bengali; I am an up-country man”. Leave all that behind 
and teach your boys and girls to say “J am an Indian”. Out of 
the mouths of the children thus speaking shall be born the India 
of tomorrow. Many religions will grow within her; not only her 
own parent religion, but others too will be woven into her being. 
Hindu and Mussalman must join hands, for both are Indians. 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians, must join hands, for all 
are Indians. In the India of the future, all men of every faith 
must join. If India is to be the spiritual light of the future, in 
her must be focussed the light that comes from every faith, until 
in the prism of India they are all united into the one light which 
shall flood the world, and all lights shall blend into the Divine 
Wisdom. That is our work. 

My brothers, I am now talking to you, but the thing will not 
be made by talking. It is made by living. I would not dare 
to speak to you and offer you counsel if I did not strive to live 
that which I advise. Day by day, week by week, month by 
month, I strive to shape my life on the noble models which may 
serve the Jand, and in serving India, I will serve humanity, for 
greater than any land is humanity. If we have such hopes of 
future India, it is because’ we believe that her coming will be a 
new light to the world. When that India is born into the full 
vision of the eyes of men, perfect in body, is it too much to say 
that her coming will be as life for the dead? That is the glori- 
ous goal, for which we work; that is the splendid hope that cheers 
our labour; that is the sublime aspiration that rises perpetually 
to the ears of the Devas. For India’s coming means the spiri- 
tualising of humanity. India’s thinking means the lifting of 
thought on to a higher level. India’s prosperity shall be the 
justification of religion, the justification of philosophy, as part of 
the life of a nation; and the world shall be redeemed from mate- 
rialism because India is awake. 


BUILDING THE NATION 
M. VISVESVARAYA 


This is an extract from the late Shri M. Visvesvaraya’s book Recon- 
structing India. He was one of India’s greatest engineers and administra- 


tors. In his book, he has emphasised the need for India’s emergence as 
a nation, not only in name but in thought and deed as well. The great 
engineer that _he was, he boldly gave a blueprint for “economic and 
social engineering”, designed to help the building up of a unified India. 
He called this a programme for “Indianization” which was to be achieved 
more by careful planning in the economic, educational and social spheres 
of the nation’s life than by merely emphasizing the political union. (Ed.) 


Nations are made by their own efforts. No nation can shape 
the life of another. It has been said that the politician, the socio- 
logist and the educator should put their heads together and deter- 
mine the kind of world they wish to create, and then order the 
processes accordingly. It should be easy for India—if she made 
the effort on an adequate scale along lines suggested by world-ex- 
perience—to will the character of her future. 

While the rest of the world has been forging forward, India 
has been standing still. Her resources in materials have remain- 
ed undeveloped. Her administration, industry and trade 
have been so organized that they have given but scant opportunities 
for the employment and development of the talent and energy of 
the people of the soil. 

Experience shows that a nation is the most effective unit of 
combination for securing to the people composing it the maximum 
benefit from their aggregate activities and efforts, Scattered com- 
munities cannot benefit themselves or their country. In order to 
develop the politicai and economic strength possessed by the Domi- 
nions, India must in future cherish and develop a spirit of nation- 
hood. Ex-President Taft of the United States of America once 
said : 

“I believe in nationality and patriotism, as distinguished 
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from universal brotherhood, as firmly as anyone. I 
believe that a national spirit and patriotic love of country 
are as essential in the progress of the world as the family 
and the love of family are essential in domestic communi- 
fess 


BUILD UP THE NATION 


India must develop the idea of nationality and endeavour to 
organize and work out her national destiny along broad lines. 
Love of country should be encouraged for India as a whole as 
well as for the provinces, the city, town, or village of residence. 
By means of suitable propaganda, pride should be cultivated in 
all good and great things inherited from the past, and enthusiasm 
created to raise the country from good to better as the years go 
by. Love of fellow-men and pride in national leaders, both past 
and present, should be inculcated. The individual citizen must 
be made to understand that in helping his fellow-men he is do- 
ing good to himself, the country as a whole, and to succeeding 
generations of his countrymen. By organization and united effort, 
every individual and the nation, collectively, will gain. The les- 
son for India from world-experience in this respect is that she 
can promote her interests only by working after the example of 
the Dominions as a united nation, 

A nation that goes counter to world-experience and world- 
standards is bound to bring about its own ruin. This is what 
is happening in India. Sound economic laws are being trans- 
gressed, and the experience of foreign countries is being ignored. 
The lines on which the country should advance in future are 
quite clear. If Indians do what ten other nations have done 
successfully, they cannot possibly go wrong. Where the Gov- 
ernment helps them in their objects and plans, the public should 
render whole-hearted co-operation. Where the Government fails 
to act, the people should have an independent policy and organi- 
zations of their own to accomplish their object by their own 
effort, making the most of the opportunities open to them. 

A nation is a super-combination of organizations comprising 
the leading men of the country and large sections of the popula- 
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tion engaged in various occupations, held together by mutual in- 
terest and the authority and influence of the Government. 

Tf the Government helps in the work of nation-building, the 
British nation will rise in the estimation of Indians, and will win 
their deepest gratitude. It is, however, too much to hope that 
the Government, as at present constituted, will do much in this 
direction. This being so, the people must prepare for them- 
selves a programme of reconstruction that will advance their 
own national interests. 

India must develop a type of national life suited to her cir- 
cumstances and aspirations. Such a type of national life will 
be impossible unless the people are taught to unite, and to frater- 
nize for the promotion of essential objects of interest common to 
large areas of the country and to India as a whole. The dis- 
cordant elements among the population must be gradually har- 
monized. They should learn to acquire the spirit of unselfish 
service and of responsibility for the public good. 

The process of unifying the tastes and mentality of a popula- 
tion differing in race, religion and language, by means of educa- 
tion and training, is at present going on in the United States of 
America, where the heterogeneous immigrants who have gone 
there from all parts of Europe are being “Americanized”. Act- 
ing on the same principle, India must recognize that certain 
standards of taste, thought and sentiment are necessary to union, 
and should devise and carry out a comprehensive scheme of 
“Tndianization,’ with a view to creating a new type of Indian 
citizenship and building up an efficient, unified Indian nation. 


THE CONCEPT OF INDIAN UNITY 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


In these extracts from different writings and speeches of Mahatma 
Gandhi, an endeavour has been made to present an integrated idea of his 
views on the fact as well as the concept of India’s unity. The misunder- 
standing and confusion created by distortion of history and the fog of 
religious and linguistic chauvinism is totally dispelled by the lucid thought 
and incisive comments of Gandhiji on the diverse: issues and problems 
that confronted Indian unity during his time. (Ed.) 


I do not wish to suggest that because we were one nation, we 
had no differences, but it is submitted that our leading men travel- 
led throughout India either on foot or in bullock-carts. They 
learned one another’s languages and there was no aloofness bet- 
ween them. What do you think could have been the intention 
of those far-seeing ancestors of ours who established Setu- 
bandha (Rameshwar) in the South, Jagannath in the East and 
Hardwar in the North as places of pilgrimage? You will admit 
they were no fools. They knew that worship of God could have 
been performed just as well at home. They taught us that those 
whose hearts were aglow with righteousness had the Ganga in 
their own homes. But they saw that India was one undivided 
land so made by nature. They, therefore, argued that it must 
be one nation. Arguing thus, they established holy places in 
various parts of the land. We Indians are one as no two English- 
men are. Only you and I and others who consider ourselves 
civilized and superior persons imagine that we are many na- 
tions.? 

India cannot cease to be one nation because people belonging 
to different religions live in it. The introduction of foreigners 
does not necessarily destroy the nation; they merge in it A 
country is one nation only when such a condition obtains in it. 


1. Hind Swaraj, C. W. M. G., Vol. X, p. 27 
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That country must have a faculty for assimilation. India has 
ever been such a country. In reality, there are as many religions 
as there are individuals; but those who are conscious of the spirit 
of nationality do not interfere with one another’s religion., If 
the Hindus believe that India should be peopled only by Hindus, 
they are living in a dream-land. The Hindus, the Mohammedans, 
the Parsis and the Christians, who have made India their country, 
are fellow countrymen and they will have to live in unity, if only 
for their own interest. In no part of the world are one nation- 
ality and one religion synonymous terms; nor has it ever been so 
in India.? i 
That unity is strength is not merely a copy-book maxim but 
a rule of life is in no case so clearly illustrated as in the problem 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. Divided we must fall. Any third 
power may easily enslave India so long as we Hindus and Mus- 
salmans are ready to cut each other’s throats. Hindu-Muslim 
unity means not unity only between Hindus and Mussalmans, 
but between all those who believe India to be their home, no matter 
to what faith they belong.” 


$ * * * * 


For, though they [men] are not all of the same age, the same 
height, the same skin and the same intellect, these inequalities 
are temporary and superficial, the soul that is hidden beneath 
this earthly crust is one and the same for all men and women be- 


longing to all climes _... There is a real and substantial unity 
in all the variety that we see around us.* 
* * * * # 


Were the Hindus and Mussalmans and Sikhs always at war 
with one another when there was no British rule, when there was 
no English face seen in India? We have chapter and verse 
given to us by Hindu historians and by Mussalman historians to 
say that we were living in comparative peace even then, and the 
Hindus and Mussalmans in the villages are not even today quar- 


relling. In those days, they were not known to quarrel at all. 


2. Ibid, p. 23 
3. C.W.M.G., Vol. XX, p. 89 
4. Young India, Aug, 11,1927 
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The late Maulana Mohammed Ali often used to tell me, and he 
was himself a bit of a historian, “If God’—Allah, as he called 
God—“gives me life, I propose to write the history of Mussalman 
rule in India; and then I will show, through documents that the 
British people have preserved, that Aurangazeb was not so vile 
as he has been painted by the British historian; that Moghul 
rule was not so bad as it has been shown to us in Btitish history”, 
and so on. And so have Hindu historians written. This quar- 
rel is not old; this quarrel is co-eval with the British advent; and 
immediately this relationship, the unfortunate, artificial, unnatu- 
ral relationship between Great Britain and India is transformed 
into a natural relationship, when it becomes, if it does become, 
a voluntary partnership to be given up, to be dissolved at the 
will of either party, when it becomes that, you will find that the 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Chris- 


tains and Untouchables will all live together as one man.“ 
3 # a 3 * 


Hindustan belongs to all those who are born and bred here 
and who have no other country to look to. Therefore, it be- 
longs to Parsis, Bene Israels, to Indian Christians, Muslims and 
other non-Hindus as much as to Hindus. Free, India will be no 
Hindu raj; it will be Indian raj based not on the majority of any 
religious sect or community, but on the representatives of the 
whole people wi hout distinction of religion. I can conceive of 
a mixed majority putting the Hindus in a minority. They would 
be elected for their record of service and merit. Religion is 
a personal matter which should have no place in politics. It 
is the unnatural condition of foreign domination that we have 
unnatural divisions according to religion. Foreign domination 
going, we shall laugh at our folly in having clung to false ideals 
and slogans.’ 

ie * * * * 

Linguistic redistribution should not militate against the 
organic unity of India. Autonomy does not and should not 
mean disruption, or that, hereafter, provinces could go the way 


5. Speech at Round Table Conference, Young India 24-12-1931 
6. Harijan -8-1942 
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they chose, independent of one another and of the Centre. If each 
province begins to look upon itself as a separate, sovereign unit, 
Indian independence will lose its meaning and with it will vanish 
the freedom of the various units as well... . 

The world outside does not know us as Gujaratis, Maharash- 
trians, Tamilians, ctc., but only as Indians. 

We must, therefore, resolutely discourage all _fissiparous 
tendencies and feel and behave as Indians. 


MUSLIMS AND THE CONGRESS 
MOHAMMAD ALI 


This is an edited selection containing extracts from Maulana Mohammad 
Ali's presidential address at the session of the Indian National Congress 
in 1923. In this address, Maulana Mohammad Ali talked about the 
need for unity between the Hindu and Muslim communities, He regarded 
the manifestation of unity as inevitable and made a passionate appeal for 


a non-communal approach to politics. (Ed.) 


The duty of the Mussalmans today is a double one. They 
owe a duty to themselves as Indians to secure freedom for 
themselves and for their posterity. India is no less their 
country than of the Hindus and even if the Hindus were to shrink 
from the sacrifices required in freedom’s battle, though they 
will certainly never do so, it would still be their duty to per- 
severe and to say that they would win Swaraj for all India. 
But, as Mussalmans too, they are to secure Swaraj for their 
country. When I met the Turks in Switzerland and in Rome, 
they wondered how the same country that had despatched a 
large army which included so considerable a proportion of 
Mussalmans to fight against them, could also send a delegation 
like ours to plead for better terms for them after their defeat. 
When I solved this riddle for them by explaining the paradox 
that many of the Muslim warriors who were not afraid of the 
Turkish sword or the German gun and could pass months and 
years in those death-traps called trenches, were yet afraid of 
the policeman’s truncheon and of police lock-ups and prison 
cells, my Turkish friends told me that in that case I must take 
the first boat back to India, and instead of endeavouring to pre- 
vent their enslavement, I should go and break the fetters of my 
own countrymen. “We have beaten the English”, they said, 
“on the soil of Turkey and in the Straits; but we could not 
keep at bay for ever your Indian hordes that pressed us hard in 
Palestine and in Mesopotamia. Once you are free, no Indian 
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Muslim can any longer be driven to fight against the forces of 
the Khalifa. Both Turkey and Islam will be safe. It is your 
duty to us as well as to yourselves that you first win freedom in 
your own country.” But they added, “Let not your Hindu and 
Sikh fellow-countrymen think that they owe a duty only to 
themselves and none to us. Itis in order to keep them enslaved 
that Britain has forged such heavy chains for us.” 

Friends, I am glad to hear that so many of my Hindu fellow- 
workers are thinking of establishing a relationship with other 
Eastern countries. Their political ideas have scaled the ram- 
parts of the Himalayas and crossed most of the surrounding seas. 
They recognised that the freedom of every Asiatic nation helps 
their own freedom, and they contemplate the organisation of an 
Eastern Federation. The first step had already been taken by 
Mahatma Gandhi when, at Amritsar, he identified himself with 
the cause of the Khilafat. 

Friends, I have said all that I could say on the Hindu- 
Muslim question and if, after all this lengthy dissertation, I leave 
any Hindu or Mussalman still unconvinced of the necessity of 
co-operation among ourselves and non-cooperation with our 
foreign masters, I can say no more and must acknowledge my- 
self beaten. One thing is certain, and it is this, that the Hindus 
cannot get rid of the Mussalmans and that neither can the 
Mussalmans get rid of the Hindus. 

If they cannot get rid of one another, the only thing to do 
is to settle down to co-operate with one another, and while the 
Mussalmans must remove all doubts from the Hindu mind about 
their desire for Swaraj for its own sake and their readiness to 
resist all foreign aggression, the Hindus must similarly remove 
from the Muslim mind all apprehensions that the Hindu majo- 
rity is synonymous with Muslim servitude. As for myself, I am 
willing to exchange my present servitude for another in which 
my Hindu fellow-countrymen would be the slave-drivers in- 
stead of the foreign master of my destiny; for, by this exchange, 
I would at least prevent the enslavement of 250 millions of my 
countrymen whose slavery is only another name of the conti- 
nued existence of European imperialism. When, at Lucknow, 
in 1916, some Hindus complained to my late chief, Bal Ganga- 
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dhar Tilak Maharaj, that they were giving too much to the 
Mussalmans, he answered back like a true and far-seeing states- 
man: ‘You can never give the Mussalmans too much.” Today, 
when I hear complaints that we are showing great weakness in 
harping on Hindu-Muslim unity when the Hindus show no desire 
to unite, I say, “You can never show too great weakness in your 
dealings with Hindus.” Remember, it is only the weak who fear 
to appear too weak to others, With this observation, I take my 
last leave of this question without a proper and a lasting settlement 
of which we can effect nothing. 


STEER 


COMMUNALISM AND NATIONALISM 
S. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


In his presidential address at the 41st session of the Congress, Srinivasa 
Iyengar focussed attention on the problem of communal politics. In 
addition to Hindu-Muslim separatism, there had arisen separatist agitations 
based on communal or caste considerations. This was at its worst in 


the South, and Srinivasa Iyengar spoke with authority on this grave threat 
to Indian unity. These serious obstructions in the way of achieving 
national unity ure dealt with in these extracts, (Ed.) 


The forces of nationalism are steadily and visibly triumphing 
over the forces of communalism. The results of the elections 
in the Punjab and the United Provinces are as much due to 
serious divisions amongst Congressmen as to the confusion 
caused by communal cries. ‘Those two provinces have not, as 
it appears to me, given their verdict in favour of communalism, 
For, the number of Congress candidates who succeeded there 
on the Cawnpore mandate is larger than the number of those 
who succeeded on the Hindu communal ticket. In Bengal, Bihar, 
Madras and in the rest of India, the answer of the electorates 
against communalism has been decisive. In Madras, the electro- 
rates, with the masses of the general population at their back, 
have cashiered a communal party that, for six years, thanks to 
Lord Willingdon, has been responsible for the acute tension in 
feelings between Brahmin and non-Brahmin. They have already 
loyally supported the Congress ideals of nationalism, unity and 
justice and have effected a remarkable change in the atmosphere 
of the province. Electorates, predominantly non-Brahmin in 
composition, have returned, either unopposed or after contest, 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin nationalists to the local Council and 
to the Assembly and the brunt of the fighting was borne by 
patriotic non-Brahmins, not less hungry than others for swaraj. 
In Bihar, the loyalty to the Congress, both amongst Hindus and 
Muslims, has been: very striking and the national harvest for 
Council and Assembly is abundant. In Bengal, the Congress 
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Party in the Council will be much stronger than before and 
communalism has been held in check. I feel sure that Bengal 
will maintain, as ever her political primacy. 

That communalism is a negation of nationalism and is an 
obstacle to swaraj, is being rapidly and very generally realised, 
I am confident that wherever intensive propaganda, sincere and 
persuasive, clearly analyses the fallacies underlying it, commu- 
nalism will go to the wall. Happily, prejudice and suspicion are 
not deep-seated amongst Indians and communalism is but their 
off-spring. Again, who will not agree, after some political edu- 
cation, that communal conflicts necessarily involve that there 
should be~an arbiter and that if the whole of India were divided 
into two warring communities, the arbiter would always be a 
foreigner? We must not only reach, but hold fast to the convic- 
tion that we are Indians first and last and right through. National 
representation and national leadership must be our aim and not 
communal leadership and communal representation. A pat- 
riotic Hindu or Mussalman should, at all times and at all costs, 
desire to represent and lead not only his own community but 
the other community as well. f 

In Great Britain, differences of race, language and habits 
between Englishmen, Scotsmen and Welshmen did not prevent 
them from establishing self-government, Nor did the bitter and 
prolonged struggles between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
prevent the advent of self-government in England, France and 
Canada. Nor did the divisions between the white races in 
South Africa make the grant of self-government impossible. 
The differences between Hindus and Mussalmans or between 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins are by no means such as to prevent 
them from being one nation. There is no conflict of interests 


between them in respect of all those matters which tend to their 


common welfare or make for a national advance or relate to 
the establishment and 


s development of self-governing institu- 
tions. 


COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION 


No community can, in these days, really progress in secular 


affairs unless the nation as a whole advances, unless, in other 


3 
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words, the other communities either acquiesce in the rise of one 
community or make equal progress. The best way of advancing 
politically one’s own community is, therefore, to raise the status 
of all the communities as a whole. For, if you seek to advance 
your own community, all the other communities band themselves 
together against yours. Communalism is not so much a posi- 
tive idea of benefiting one’s own community as it is a destructive 
desire to obtain advantages at the expense of the other communi- 
ties. 

Hindus and Mussalmans have lived in the past and will live 
in the future as patriotic fellow-citizens and firm and loyal 
friends. In the transaction of public affairs, in all matters of 
secular advancement, in all aspects of the administration and on 
all public, political and national questions, they easily can and 
should think and feel and act as Indians. I fervently appeal to 
Hindus and Mussalman leaders with all the strength of my 
feeble voice to consider the need for concerted action in a calm 
and dispassionate spirit and to unite indissolubly for their 
common deliverance, 


APPEAL FOR UNITY 


It appears to me that the vision of swaraj has become some- 
what dim in the dust of internal strife; our hunger for it has 
become less keen in our greater desire for the philosophy of 
individualism. The need of the hour is not philosophy but 
action, not freedom for the individual but freedom for the 
nation, not alone unity in ideal and object, but also unity in 
method and action, direction and pace, and above all, not pole- 
mics and projects but organization and discipline, first and last 


and right through, 


THE IDEAL OF HUMAN UNITY 
SRI AUROBINDO 


In these extracts, from the book The Ideal of Human Unity, is brought 
out Sri Aurobindo’s conviction that the only enduring basis of the soli- 
darity of an aggregation of people lay in the idea of the “nation”, “the 
really living collective unit of humanity”. Past history shows how emi 
pires constituted out of aggregations of “nations” have failed and “nations 
split into sub-national units have regained their integrity. Thus, the nation 
has always retained its identity. The Sage of Pondicherry regarded the 
unity of the Indian nation as a historical inevitability. Such unity may 
not yet have found expression in the shape of am “external organized 
unity”, but he felt sure that it was bound to realise itself, (Ed.) 


At the present stage of human progress, the nation is the 
really living collective unit of humanity. Empires exist, but 
they are only political and not real units; they have no life 
from within and owe their continuation to a force imposed on 
their constituent elements or else to a Political convenience felt 
or acquiesced in by the constituents and favoured by the world 
outside, 

Nevertheless, why should this distinction be made between the 
political and the real unity. It must be made because it is of 
the greatest utility to political science and invites the most im- 
portant consequences. Supposing an empire like Austria, a non- 
national empire, be broken up as it threatens to break, it will 
perish for good; there will be no innate tendency to recover the 
outward unity, because there is no real unity, only a politically 
manufactured aggregation. On the other hand, a real national 
unity broken up by circum 
dency to recover and Teasser| 

So stron: 
have never 
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as well and arrive inevitably at organized oneness. Ancient 
Greece clung to her separatist tendencies—her self-sufficient city 
or regional states, her little naturally repellent autonomies—, 
but the centripetal force was always there manifested in leagues, 
associations of States, suzerainties like the Spartan and Athenian, 
and finally realised itself, first imperfectly and temporarily by the 
Macedonian over-rule, then by a strange enough development, 
through the evolution of the Eastern Roman World into a Greek 
and Byzantine Empire. So also have we seen in our own days 
Germany, constantly disunited since ancient times, develop at last 
to portentious issues its innate sense of oneness, formidably em- 
bodied in the Empire of the Hohenzollerns. 

But the most striking example in history is the evolution of 
India. Nowhere else have the centrifugal forces been so strong, 
numerous, complex, obstinate; the mere time taken by the evolu- 
tion has been prodigious. The disastrous vicissitudes through 
which it had to work itself out have been appalling. Yet, the in- 
evitable tendency has worked constantly, pertinaciously, with the 
dull, obscure, indomitable, relentless obstinacy of Nature when 
she is opposed in her instinctive purposes by man, and finally, after 
a struggle, enduring through millenniums, has triumphed. As 
usually happens when she (Nature) is thus opposed by her own 
mental and human material, it is the most adverse circumstances 
which the sub-conscious worker has turned into her most success- 
ful instruments. 

The beginnings of the centripetal tendency in India go back to 
the earliest times of which we have record and are typified in the 
ideal of the samrat or chakravarti raja and the military and politi- 
cal use of the aswamedha sacrifice. The two great national epics 
might almost have been written to illustrate it, for the one re- 
counts the establishment of the unifying dharmarajya or “imperial 
reign of justice”, the other starts with an idealized description of 
such a rule pictured as existing in the ancient and sacred past of 
the country. The political history of India is that of a succession 
of empires, indigenous and foreign, each of them destroyed by 
centrifugal forces, but each of them bringing the centripetal ten- 
dency nearer to its triumphant emergence. It is a significant cir- 
cumstance that the more foreign the rule the greater has been its 
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force for the unification of the subject people. This is always a 
sure sign that the essential “national-unit” is already there and that 
there is an indissoluble national vitality necessitating the inevitable 
emergence of the organized nation. In this instance, we see that 
the conversion of the psychological unity, on which nationhood 
is based, into the external organized unity by which it perfectly 
realizes itself, has taken a period of more than two thousand years 
and is not yet complete. Yet, the essentiality of the thing being 
once there, not even the more formidable difficulties and delays, 
not even the most persistent incapacity for union in the people, not 


even the most disintegrating shocks from outside have prevailed 
against this obstinate sub-conscious necessity. 


\— 


OUR NATIONAL PROBLEM 


SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


In his remarkable presidential address at the Sist Congress Session 
in 1938, Subhas Chandra Bose took the problem of Indian unity as his 
theme. He believed that the liquidation of colonialism could only be 
accomplished through national solidarity and he took, one after another, 
the various issues involved in the process of realising unity. The problem 
of the princely States, the fears of the minorities, the linguistic diversity 
and Hindu-Muslim antegonisms were all discussed and the great leader 
reiterated his conviction that, for the reconstruction of India, the realisa- 
tion of unity was a pre-condition, Here, extracts from the speech have 
been used, (Ed.) 


Ours is a vast country with a population of 350 millions. 
Our vastness in area and in population has hitherto been a 
source of weakness. It is today a source of strength if we can 
only stand united and boldly face our rulers. From the stand- 
point of Indian unity, the first thing to remember is that the 
division between British India and the Indian States is an en- 
tirely artificial one. India is one and the hopes and aspirations 
of the people of British India and of the Indian States are identi- 
cal. Our goal is that of an independent India and, in my view, 
that goal can be attained only through a federal republic in 
which the Provinces and the States will be willing partners. 

Talking of Indian unity, the next thing that strikes us is 
the problem of the minorities. The Congress has, from time 
to time, declared its policy on this question. The latest autho- 
titative pronouncement made by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, at its meeting in Calcutta in October 1937, runs thus : 

“The Congress has solemnly and repeatedly declared its 
policy in regard to the rights of the minorities in India 
and has stated that it considers it its duty to protect these 
rights and ensure the widest possible scope for the develop- 
ment of these minorities and their participation to the fullest 
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in the political, economic and cultural life of the nation. 
The objective of the Congress is an independent and united 
India where no class or group or majority or minority may 
exploit another to its own advantage, and where all the 
elements in the nation may co-operate together for the 
common good and the advancement of the people of India. 
This objective of unity and mutual co-operation in a com- 
mon. freedom does not mean the suppression in any way of 
the rich variety and cultural diversity of Indian life, which 
have to be preserved in order to give freedom and oppor- 
tunity to the individual as well as to each group to develop 
unhindered according to its capacity and inclination.” 
Though it may be somewhat premature to give a detailed 
plan of reconstruction, we might as well consider some of the 
principles according to which our future social reconstruction 
should take place. I have no doubt in my mind that our chief 
national problems, relating to the eradication of poverty, illite. 
racy and disease and to scientific production and distribution, 
can be effectively tackled only along socialistic lines. The very 
first thing which our future national government will have to 
do, would be to set up a commission for drawing up a compre- 
hensive plan of reconstruction. This plan will have two parts— 
an immediate programme and a long-period programme. In 
drawing up the first part, the immediate objectives which will 
have to be kept in view will be three-fold—firstly, to prepare 
the country for self-sacrifice; secondly, to unify India; and 
thirdly, to give scope for local and- cultural autonomy. The 
second and third objectives may appear to be contradictory, but 
they are not really so. Whatever political talent or genius we 


may possess as a people will have to be used in reconciling 
these two objectives, 


through a strong central government; w 


as well as the provinces by 
tonomy in cultural as well as 


d and disorganised us to a 
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LANGUAGE AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


To promote national unity, we shall have to develop our 
lingua franca and a common script. Further, with the help of 
such modern scientific contrivances as aeroplanes, telephone, 
radio, films, television, etc., we shall have to bring the different 
parts of India closer to one another. Through a common edu- 
cational policy, we shall have to foster a common spirit among 
the entire population. 


THE UNITY OF INDIA 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


With the possible exception of Mahatma Gandhi, no Indian ever 
strove as much for the cause of Indian unity as did Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Though an intellectual, his vision of Indian unity was not a mere abstract 
idea. The unity of India is there as a reality, although its vital spirit 
might often elude the seeker’s grasp. Here, in an article intended mainly 
for non-Indian readers, he marshalled the facts that demonstrate the 
underlying unity of India. Jawaharlal was not satisfied with a mere 
compromise that would save India from political disintegration, Indian 
unity, to him, was not merely cultural unity of which one finds ample 
evidence. He saw Indian unity as a synthesis of old norms for which 
India stood and the new norms of science, technology and material pros- 
perity. Thus, he conceived of unity in two distinct dimensions—a unity 
On the horizontal plane manifesting itself in the shape of the lowest 
common denominator of India’s diverse cultural patterns, and a unity on 


the vertical scale of time in the shape of a fusion between old and new 
values, 


This article, from which relevant extracts have 


t been taken, was pub- 
lished in the “Foreign Affairs” journal in its Janua: 


ry 1938 issue, (Ed.) 


Most Americans, bred in the democratic tradition, sympa- 
thize with India’s struggle for freedom. They dislike empire 
and imperialism and the domination and exploitation of one 
nation by another. And yet they are perplexed when they con- 
sider the Indian problem, wondering whether it is possible to 
build a united and progressive nation out of the seemingly in- 
finite diversity that makes up the fabric of Indian life. They 


elements, of the conflicts 


INDIA’S POLITICAL UNITY 


India is smaller than the United States of America, yet it 
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is a vast country and its population is far larger than that of 
the United States. Our problems, therefore, are continental. 
They are unlike those of the small countries of Europe. Till 
the advent of modern communications and modern methods of 
transport, it was very difficult for such a vast area to hold to- 
gether politically for long. 

The fact that India was split up politically in the course of 
her long history was inevitable under the conditions then exist- 
ing. Yet, always, the idea of the political unity of India persist- 
ed, and kings and emperors sought to realize it. Ashoka, in- 
deed, achieved unity two thousand years ago and built up an 
empire far greater than that of Britain in India today. It 
stretched right into Central Asia and included Afghanistan. 
Only a tiny tip in South India remained outside, and this because 
of the horror of war and bloodshed that came over Ashoka in 
the full flood of victory and conquest. Other rulers in the past 
tried to achieve the political unification of India and succeeded 
in some measure. But this desire for a unified political control 
of the whole country could not be realized due to the lack of 
means and machinery. 


A DEEP FUNDAMENTAL UNITY 


An all-India political unity, ‘was not possible in the past. 
However, what is far more important for us is to see what other 
more basic unifying or separatist features there were in India’s 
life. This will help us to understand the present and shape the 
future. Superficial observers of India, accustomed to the 
standardization’ which modern industry has brought about in 
the West, are apt to be impressed too much by the variety and 
diversity of India. They miss the unity of India; and yet the 
tremendous and fundamental fact of India is her essential unity 
throughout the ages. Indian history runs into thousands of 
years, and, of all modern nations, only China has such a conti- 
nuous and ancient background of culture. Five to six thousand 
years ago, the Indus Valley civilization flourished all over 
northern India and probably extended to the south also. Even 
then it was something highly developed, with millenia of growth 
behind it. Since that early dawn of history, innumerable 
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peoples—conquerors and settlers, pilgrims and students—have 
trekked into the Indian plains from the highlands of Asia and 
have influenced Indian life and culture and art; but always they 
have been absorbed and assimilated. India was changed by 
these contacts and yet she remained essentially her own old 
self. Like the ocean, she received the tribute of a thousand 
rivers, and though she was disturbed often enough and storms 
raged over the surface of her waters, the sea continued to be 
the sea. It is astonishing to note how India continued success- 
fully this process of assimilation and adaptation. It could only 
have done so if the idea of a fundamental unity were so deep 
rooted as to be accepted eyen by the newcomer, and if her cul- 
ture were flexible and adaptable to changing conditions, 

Vincent Smith, in _ his Oxford History of India, refers thus 
to what I have in mind: “India beyond all doubt POssesses a 
deep underlying fundamental unity, far more profound than 
that produced either by geographical isolation or by political 
Suzerainty. That unity transcends the innumerable diversities 
of blood, colour, language, dress, manners, and sect,” 

Sir Frederick Whyte, in his book The Future of East and 
West also stresses this unity. He refers to the tremendous 
diversity of India and yet “the greatest of all the contradictions 
in India is that over this diversity is spread a greater unity, 
which is not immediately evident because it failed historically 
to find expression in any political cohesion to make the country 
one, but which is so great a teality, and so powerful, that even 
the Mussalman world in India has to confess that it has been 
deeply affected by coming within its influence”, 


THE POWER oF CULTURE 


ity which storms could not shake. It deye- 


e in its own strength, 
could afford to be tolerant and broad-minded. This very tolera- 


tion gave it greater strength and adaptability. There was in it, 


ee | 9 e 
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till almost the beginning of the Christian era, a certain rationa- 
lism, something approaching a scientific outlook, which refused 
to tie itself down to dogmas. True, this culture and rationalism 
were largely confined to the upper classes, but they percolated 
down to the masses to some extent. Superstitions and dogmas 
gradually crept in along with many an evil practice. Buddhism 
was a revolt against these. But the old way of life was still power- 
ful, and it is one of the wonders of history how India succeeded 
in absorbing Buddhism without any physical conflict. Buddhism, 
which had spread throughout India and had made progress from 
Western Asia right across Central Asia to the Far East, gradually 
faded out of the land of its birth. The man who is supposed to 
be largely responsible for this was Shankaracharya, who lived 
in the eighth century after Christ. This amazingly brilliant young 
man travelled all over India arguing, debating, convincing large 
audiences, and in a few years (he died at the age of 32) changed 
the mental atmosphere of the country. The appeal was to reason 
and logic, not to force. 

This practice of debate and conference over religious and 
other matters was common throughout India and there are re- 
cords of many great gatherings from Kashmir in the north to 
the far south. Whatever the political divisions of the country, 
ideas spread rapidly and were hotly debated. India hung to- 
gether culturally and the mental background of the people every- 
where was much the same. Even the masses in different parts of 
the country were not dissimilar in thought and outlook. The 
chief places of pilgrimage fixed by Shankaracharya were situated 
at the four corners of India: Badrinath in the Himalayas in the 
north; Rameswaram near Cape Comorin in the south; Dwarka 
in the west overlooking the Arabian Sea; and Puri in the east, 
washed by the waters of the Bay of Bengal. Thus, there was 
continuous intercourse between the peoples of the different re- 
gions. India as a whole was their holy land. 

Tt is interesting to compare the intolerance of Europe in 
matters religious to the wide tolerance prevailing almost through- 
out history in India. Christianity came to India in the first cen- 
tury after Christ, long before Europe knew much about it, and 
found a welcome and a home. There was no opposition what- 
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soever. Even now, there flourish in India many early Christian sects 
which were crushed out of existence in Europe. There are the 
Nestorians, and various Syrian-Christian sects. The Jews came 
to India also about eighteen hundred years ago or more, and 
were welcomed. They still carry on their community life and 3 
parts of an ancient city where they live are supposed to resemble 
old Jerusalem. The Zoroastrians also came to India, driven out 
of Persia, and made their home here, and have flourished ever 
since. The Moslems first came soon after the advent of Islam 
and they found ready admittance and welcome and full opportu- 
nities for propagating their faith. For centuries, there was no 
conflict except on the frontiers; it was only when Moslems came 
as conquerors and raiders that there was conflict. 

The coming of Moslem tule shook India. For a while, there 
was a conflict between the old background and the new, but soon 
the old spirit of India began to assert itself and attempts began 
to be made to find a synthesis of the old and the new. Even in 
Teligion, most difficult subject of all, this attempt was Tepeatedly 
made by Nanak, Kabir and others. The Moslem rulers generally 
accepted the background of Indian life and culture, varied by 
Persian cultural ideas. There was no difficulty whatsoever in the 
adaptation of old Indian arts to new ideas. New styles grew up 
in architecture and painting which were a true synthesis of the 
two and yet were essentially Indian. So also in music. Even in 
dress a certain uniformity crept in, and a common language deve- 
loped. 

Thus, the whole history of India for thousands of years past 
shows her essential unity and the vitality and adaptability of her 


MODERN NATIONALISM 

The idea of a united an 

It was not a superficial ide: 
outcome of that fundame: 


d a free India has gripped the people. 
a imposed from above, but the natural 
ntal unity which had been the back- 
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ground of Indian lifé for tliousdnds of years. “The difference that 
had crept in was the new emphasis on the political aspect. To 
combat this, the British Government tried to lay stress on the 
religious differences and adopted a policy which encouraged them 
and brought them into conflict with each other. It has had a 
measure of success, but nationalism in India, as in other countries 
of the East, is the dominant urge of the time and must triumph. 
This nationalism is being tempered today by the economic urge, 
but this is still further removed from the mediaeval outlook which 
thinks in terms of religious groupings in political affairs. 

The growth of the powerful nationalist movement in India, 
represented by the National Congress, has demonstrated the 
political unity of India. The last seventeen years have seen vast 
upheavals, in the nature of a peaceful rebellion, taking place 
throughout the length and breadth of the country and shaking the 
foundations of British rule. This voluntary organization, com- 
manding the willing allegiance of millions, has played-a great role 
in fixing the idea of Indian unity in the minds of our masses. 
The capacity for united action and disciplined sacrifice for a 
national ideal, which the people have shown, has demonstrated 
not only the possibility of Indian unity but its actual existence. 
In India today, no one, whatever his political views or religious 
persuasions, thinks in terms other than those of national unity. 

There are differences, of course, and certain separatist ten- 
dencies, but even these do not oppose national freedom or unity. 
They seek to gain a special favour for their particular group and 
because of this they hinder sometimes the growth of the national- 
ist movement. Religious differences affect policies less and less, 
though still sometimes they distract attention. There is no 
religious or cultural problem in India. What is called the reli- 
gious or communal problem is really a dispute among upper- 
class people for a division of the spoils of office or of representa- 
tion in a legislature. This will surely be settled amicably 
wherever it arises. 


LINGUISTIC DIFFERENCES UNREAL 


Language is alleged to divide India into innumerable com- 
partments; we are told by the census that there are 222 langu- 
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ages or dialects in India. I suppose the census of the United 
States mentions a very large number of languages; the German 
census, I think, mentions over sixty. But most of these langu- 
ages are spoken by small groups of people, or are dialects, In 
India, the absence of mass education has fostered the growth of 
dialects. As a matter of fact, India is a singularly unified area 
so far as languages are concerned. Altogether, in the vast area 
of India, there are a dozen languages, but these are closely allied 
to each other. They fall into two gtoups—the Indo-Aryan 
languages of the north and centre and west, and the Dravidian 
languages of the east and south. The Indo-Aryan languages 
derive from Sanskrit and anyone who knows one of them finds 
it easy to learn another. The Dravidian languages are diffe- 
rent, but each one of them contains fifty per cent or more words 
of Sanskrit. The dominant language in India is Hindustani 
(Hindi or Urdu) which is already spoken by a huge block of a 
hundred and twenty million people and is partly understood by 
scores of millions of others, This language is bound to become 
the all-India medium of communication, not displacing the 
great provincial languages, but as a compulsory second langu- 
age. With mass education on behalf of the State, this will not 
be difficult. Already, due to talkies and the Tadio, the range of 
Hindustani is Spreading fast. The writer of this article has 
had occasion to address great mass audiences all over India and 
almost always, except in the south, he has used Hindustani and 
been understood. However numerous the difficult problems 
which India has to solve, the language problem clearly is not 
One of them. It already is well on the way to solution, 

Tt will thus be seen that the forces working for Indian unity 
are formidable and overwhelming, and it is difficult to conceive 
of any separatist tendency which can break up this unity. 


THE COMMUNAL, PROBLEM 
ABUL KALAM AZAD 


x . à 

In his presidential speech at the Ramgarh session of the Congress in 
1940, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad dealt with the most vexing problem 
of Indian unity, namely, the communal problem. Frankly admitting the 
sense of antagonism that existed between the two communities, he warned 
that “to admit its existence, however, does not mean that it should be 
used as a weapon against India’s national freedom”. He strongly felt that 
the communal schism should not be allowed to affect national solidarity, 
for it had been deliberately engineered by India’s political masters—the 
British. These extracts contain an exhortation to the Muslims to demand 
and enjoy an equal share in determining the destinies of India as a single, 


indivisible entity. (Ed.) 


It was India’s historic destiny that many human races and 
cultures and religions should flow to her, finding a hom in her 
hospitable soil, and that many a caravan should: find rest here. 
Even before the dawn of history, these caravans trekked into 
India and wave after wave of new-comers followed. This vast 
and fertile land gave welcome to all and took them to her 
bosom. One of the last of these caravans, following in the foot- 
steps of its predecessors, was that of the followers of Islam. It 
came here and settled here for good. This led to a meeting of 
the cultural currents of two different races. Like the Ganga 
and Jamuna they flowed for a while through separate courses, 
but Nature’s immutable law brought them together and joined 
them in a ‘sangam’. This fusion was a notable event in history. 
Since then, destiny, in her own hidden way, began to fashion 
a new India in place of the old. We brought our treasures with 
us, and India too was full of these riches of her own previous 
heritage. We gave our wealth to her and she unlocked the doors 
of her own treasures to us. We gave her what she needed most 
—the most precious of gifts from Islam’s treasury—the message 


of democracy and human equality. 
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Full eleven centuries have passed by since then. Islam has 
now as great a claim on the soil of India as Hinduism. If 
Hinduism has been the religion of the people here for several 
thousands of years, Islam also has been their religion for a 
thousand years. Just as a Hindu can say with pride that he. is 
an Indian and follows Hinduism, so also we can say with equal 
Pride that we are Indians and follow Islam. I shall enlarge 
this orbit still further. The Indian Christian is equally entitled 
to say with pride that he is an Indian and is following a religion 
of India, namely Christianity, 

Eleven hundred years of common history have enriched 
India with our common achievements. Our languages, our 
poetry, our literature, our culture, our art, our dress, our 
manners and customs, the innumerable happenings of our daily 
life, everything bears the Stamp of our joint endeavour. There 
is indeed no aspect of our life which has escaped this stamp. 
Our languages were different, but we grew to use a common 
language; our manners and customs were dissimilar, but they 
acted on each other and thus produced a new synthesis. Our 
old dress may be seen only in ancient Pictures of by-gone days; 


back to the times when this joint life had not begun. If there 
are any Hindus amongst us who desire to bring back the Hindu 
life of a thousand years ago and more, they dream, and such 
dreams are vain fantasies. So also, if there are any Muslims 
who wish to revive their Past civilization and culture which they 
brought a thousand yeats ago from Iran and Central Asia, they 
dream also and the sooner they wake up the better. These are 


of centuries, The cast has now been moulded and destiny has 
set her seal upon it. _ Whether we like it or not, we have now 
become an Indian nation, united and indivisible. No fantasy or 
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artificial scheming. to separate and divide us can break this 
unity. We must accept the logic of fact and history and engage 
ourselves in fashioning our future destiny. 


ONE HISTORY 
RAJENDRA PRASAD 


Rajendra Prasad’s book India Divided is considered a tour de force, 
the product of the “leisure” so “graciously” given in jail by the British Raj 
to the Indian nationalists. That in itself indicates the handicaps under 
which Rajen Babu undertook this passionate refutation of the two-nation 
theory. Unfortunately, events proved his efforts unavailing. Yet, the 


work is of even greater significance and import to India that is now 
divided. 


These extracts from the book show how Rajen Babu viewed the 
impact of Muslim rule on India. He brought out the processes which 
have worked to make it a part of the Indian heritage, leaving an indelible 
impress on India’s culture. (Ed.) 


The invasions of India by Muslims started with the landing 
of Mohammad Bin Kasim on the shores of Si 


. It is doubtful if any one of 
these invasions, extending over abo 


years, was a purely religious invasion undertaken by Teligious 
fanatics or enthusiasts for spreading Islam. Like all conquests, 
they were actuated by temporal and material motives rather than 
by religious zeal. 

We have had two kinds of wars in the long history of Muslim 
tule in India. There were wars by the Muslim kings to extend 
their kingdoms, and in the earlier period they were naturally 
against Hindus who still ruled in the parts sought to be con- 
quered and annexed to Delhi. But it was not long before 


independent Muslim kingdoms had grown up and many of the 
wats which the Muslim e 


selves, or against their Own governors who had revolted. In 
Hindus fought on both sides. All 
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the Muslim invaders who came from the north-west after the 
Ghoris had to and, in fact, did invade a Muslim kingdom in India 
or defeated a Muslim ruler who had established: himself on the 
throne at Delhi. The invasions of Timur and Nadir Shah were 
not against Hindu kings but against the Muslim kings of Delhi 
and were resisted by them. Babar had to fight and defeat’ not. 
a Hindu king of Delhi but Ibrahim Lodi; a Muslim king, at the 
battle of Panipat, before he could establish the Mughal Empire. 
When Babar fought Rana Sanga of Mewar, the latter was assist- 
ed not only by Rajput princes, but also by Hassan Khan of 
Mewat and Sultan Mahmud Lodi, a son of Sikandar Lodi, who 
had been acknowledged king of Delhi by Sanga. It was after 
defeating this combined force of Rajputs and Mussalmang at the 
battle of Khanwa in 1527 that his empire became established. 
Humayun, the son of Babar, lost the Empire for a time to 
Sher Shah, a Muslim Pathan. When it was recovered after 
Sher Shah’s death, Akbar had to fight Muslim rulers for streng- 
thening the foundations of that Empire. Much of the time 
and energy of the Mughal emperors, from Akbar right down to 
Aurangzeb, was taken up in suppressing the revolts of Muslim 
governors of provinces or in conquering independent Muslim 
kingdoms. It is well known how Aurangzeb spent many years 
in the South conquering the kindoms of Bijapur and Golkonda, 
and that he died there. Many of these expeditions and wars were 
led, on behalf of the emperors of Delhi, by Hindu generals like 
Man Singh and Bhagwandas in the time of Akbar and by Jaswant 
Singh and Jai Singh in the time of Aurangzeb, conquering and 
suppressing not only Muslim rulers and governors but also Hindus 
who were ruling at the time in parts of the country. It is thus 
clear that the wars and expeditions in India, during the long 
period of Muslim rule, were actuated, like all wars and conquests 
at all times, by personal ambition, dynastic rivalries and a desire 
to extend and consolidate an empire, and acquire the honour and 
glory which conquest and empire are supposed to confer. 

The history of India for 600 years, beginning with the thir- 
teenth century when Qutb-ud-din Aibak established the Sultanate 
in 1206, down to the end of the eighteenth century when the 
British power had succeeded in firmly establishing itself is, there- 
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fore, not a history of continuous conflict and wars between 
Hindus on the one side and Muslims on the other. i 

The period may be divided into two parts, the first covering 
the period when the Sultans reigned at Delhi and the second 
covering the period of Mughal rule. The first saw not only the 
establishment of Muslim rule in India and its expansion, covering 
practically the whole length and breadth of the country from the 
foot of the Himalayas down to Rameswaram and from the 
western frontier to the east coast of Orissa and Bengal, but also 
the establishment and growth of a number of small independent 
or semi-independent kingdoms under Muslim rulers. There 
were also changes of ruling dynasties at Delhi. The Sultans of 
Delhi were most of the time busy not only conquering portions 
of India from Hindus, but also suppressing the rebellions of their 
own subordinates, sometimes trying to reconquer what the latter 
had converted into independent kingdoms and sometimes trying 
to defend their own positions on the throne. Between 1193 and 
1526, there sat on the throne of Delhi no less than 35 Sultans 
belonging to five dynasties. Each of these dynasties professed 
Islam and each was replaced in its tum by another Muslim 
dynasty. Of the 35 monarchs who sat on the throne, no less 
than 19 were killed or assassinated not by Hindus but by 
Mussalmans. 

Among the independent or semi-inde 
grew up may be mentioned B 
Khandesh, and the Bahmani 
the five kingdoms of Berar, 


pendent kingdoms which 
engal, Jaunpur, Gujarat, Malwa, 
kingdom which was split up into 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Golkonda 
and Bidar. Each of these kingdoms had an independent history 
of its own, a history of wars with other neighbouring Muslim 
Kingdoms and with the king of Delhi, if occasionally also with 


Trangements for meeting in- 
aintained. 

ahim Lodi at Panipat in 1526 
Mughal Empire, the throne of 
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Delhi was no bed of roses for his successors. His son Humayun 
had to fight his own brother Kamran who, not being content 
with Kabul and- Qandahar, captured Lahore and brought the 
whole of the Punjab under his sway. Humayun had also to 
fight his other brothers, Hindal and Mirza Askari. Hindal was 
killed in a fight, Kamran was taken prisoner and deprived of his 
eyesight. Askari was captured but allowed to proceed to Mecca. 


HISTORY OF COOPERATION 


If, in his wars, Aurangzeb employed Hindu generals, his 
Hindu rival, Sivaji, also had in his employ quite a number of 
Muslim military officers. Some of them held important positions, 
like the Generals Siddi Hullal and Nur Khan. In Sivaji’s navy, 
there were at least three Muslim admirals—Siddi Sambal, Siddi 
Misri and Daulat Khan. 

I have mentioned these instances only to show that Muslims 
fought Muslims more than they fought Hindus and that it is a 
wrong and one-sided view of history to imagine, as has been done 
by some persons, that during the long period of over six hundred 
years, they were constantly engaged in wars against the Hindus 
whom they were oppressing all the time, leaving a legacy of hate 
and bitterness, the effects of which have not been and cannot 
be obliterated or forgotten. 

In more recent times, Indian soldiers in the British Army have 
been sent out of the country to fight wars for the British Empire 
in China, in Malaya, in Burma, in the East, and in Arabia, in 
Persia, in Afghanistan, in Egypt, in Turkey, in Cyrenaica, in 
Tripoli and even in Europe. Mussalman soldiers have fought 
and helped in the destruction of the empire of Turkey. The 
fact that some of the powers and countries against which they 
fought were also Mussalman has not stood in their way. There 
is nothing surprising in all this. The history of Islam outside 
India is replete with instances in which Muslims have fought 
Muslims, and one Muslim country or king has fought, defeated 
and conquered another Muslim country or king. 

In the later wars between Muslims, certainly, if not even in 
Islam as a religion or its propagation and pro- 


these early ones, 
than it did in the numerous wars 


tection played no more part 
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and expeditions against or in India. After conquest and consoli- 
dation of his power, every conqueror, king, or emperor carried 
on the administration as he considered best and safest in the 
circumstances of the country and the people among whom his 
lot was cast. Islam undoubtedly influenced the administration 
and the lives of the people—both the rulers and the ruled. But 
that is something very different from saying that the propagation 
or protection of Islam was the object of any of these temporal 
rulers either in India or Outside. In India particularly, Mussalman 
Tulers, and indeed all Muslims generally, formed what may be 
described as small islands which had grown and were constantly 
growing in size and extent by accretion. The number of foreign- 
ers who came as invaders or conquerors and settled down in 
India was indeed small compared with that of non-Muslims. The 
present-day Muslim population is composed very largely—in fact 
overwhelmingly—of Indians who adopted Islam as their teligion 
and the descendants of such converted persons who must have 
been Hindus. 

When we find so much of confidence, fellow feeling and 
joint action in matters military, it is only reasonable to expect 
that there would be even more of it in civil administration and 
in the ordinary life of the people at large, and this expectation 
is well founded in the facts of history. 

The employment of the Hindus was a necessity of their rule. 
Mahmud of Ghazni had numerous bodies of Hindu troops who 
fought for him in Central Asia, and his Hindu commander, Tilak, 
Suppressed the rebellion of his Muslim general Niyaltgin. When 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak decided to stay in Hindustan, he had no 
other choice but to retain the Hindu staff which was familiar 
with the civil administration, for without it all government, includ- 
ing the collection of revenue, would have fallen into utter chaos. 
The Muslims did not bring with them from beyond the Indian 


frontiers artisans, accountants and clerks. Their buildings were 


erected by Hindus who adapted their ancient Tules to the new 
conditions, their coins were struck by Hindu goldsmiths, and 


their accounts were kept by Hindu officers, Brahmin legalists 
advised the king on the administration of Hindu law and Brahmin 
astronomers helped in the performance of their general functions. 
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One noteworthy fact of the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah I (A. D. 
4534-1557) was that public accounts began to be kept in Hindi 
instead of in Persian and many Brahmins were appointed to 
control the accounts so that they soon acquired great influence 
in the government. In the reign of Yusuf Adil Shah, the Hindus 
had also been admitted to the exercise of considerable powers 
in his revenue department. 

Sultan Mohammad Tughlak had many Hindus in his employ; 
one of the highest officers of his Finance Department was a 
Hindu, by name Ratan. Akbar’s celebrated Finance and Revenue 
Minister, Raja Todar Mal, introduced far-reaching changes in 
administration and was reckoned among the highest dignitaries 
of the State. Aurangzeb’s Finance Minister, Raghnath, was also 
a Hindu. 

In the Indian States, Hindus and Muslims were appointed to 
the highest posts irrespective of their religion. It is enough to 
cite the instances of Maharaja Sir Kishan Prasad of Hyderabad 
and Mirza Sir Mohammad Ismail of Mysore and later of Jaipur. 

The Revolt of 1857 against the British was a joint enter- 
prise of Hindus and Muslims who had both rallied round 
Bahadur Shah, the titular Emperor of Delhi. Had it succeeded, 
it would have re-established and consolidated the empire of 
Bahadur Shah, as surely as its failure resulted in his imprison- 
ment and exile and the destruction of the great house of the 
Mughals as emperors of India. 

During the years immediately following the Revolt of 1857, 
Muslims came in for a great deal of repression at the hands of 
the British Government. The Ulema, particularly, never whole- 
heartedly submitted to the rule of the British. With their long 
historical background, the reaction of the Mussalmans against 
the external interference of the British was great. Such “pressure 
from without is probably the largest single factor in the process 
of national evolution”—in the words of Julian Huxley. No won- 
der that all these facts of history have combined in forging an 
Indian nation. Mussalmans, no less than Hindus, were emphatic 
in’ asserting the existence of this Indian nation, albeit with 
distinct religions of which two were the most important as being 
followed by the largest numbers of the population. Sir Syed 
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Ahmad Khan, who is credited with having kept large bodies of 
Mussalmans from joining the Congress, held this belief in his 
earlier days. He regarded the Hindus and Muslims as the two 
eyes of a maiden, and you could not injure one without injuring 
the other. It is unnecessary to cite quotations from the speeches 
and writings of Mussalmans who have been associated with the 
Indian National Congress, . 

I shall close this discussion of the two-nation theory with 
some quotations from distinguished Mussalmans of India. In a 
speech delivered at a gathering at Gurdaspur in 1885, Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan spoke as follows : 
From the oldest times, the word Nation is applied to 
the inhabitants of one country, though they differ in some 
Peculiarities which are characteristics of their own. Hindu 
thren, do you People any country 
other than Hindustan ? Do you not inhabit the same land ? 
Are you not burnt and buried in the same soil? Remember 
that the words “Hindu” and “Muhammadan” are only meant 
for religious distinction, otherwise all persons, whether Hindu, 
» who reside in this country be- 
long to one and the same nation. Then all these different 

sects can only be described as one nation; they must each 

and all unite for the good of the country which is common to 

all. 

In his Foreword to Sj. Atulananda Chakravarti’s Hindus and 
Mussalmans of India, Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, no mean histo- 
tian, had come to the following conclusion : i 

In almost every sphere of our national activity, 


» has penetrated and refined the 


whole nation, Whatever our political differences may be— 
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and I shall be the last to minimise them—the fact remains 
that in the temper of their intellect, their traditions of life, 
their habits, and the circle of their thought, there is a power- 
ful tradition of unity, which has been forged in the fires 
and chills of nearly a thousand years of a chequered period, 
and is indestructible and immortal. 


Common HERITAGE AND TRADITIONS 


Jt is strange that Hindu-Muslim unity should be going to 
pieces in spite of the existence of so many common points be- 
tween the Hindus and Muslims. It should have been our duty 
to use these points for broadening the basis of unity. A common 
cultural heritage in music and literature, painting and architec- 
ture, was not the only treasure bequeathed to us; a common 
political destiny too was evolved as the Hindu and the Muslim 
fought together in many a battle. In social life, again, the tra- 
ditions and practices of the two communities were interwoven, 
one with the other, Common ways of life were already in evi- 
dence even as eatly as the days of Emperor Babar, who facetious- 
ly described them as the “Hindustani ways”, in which both 
Hindu and Muslim traits were found freely mixed up. Then 
came the Urdu language, beginning as the language of the camp. 
Even in religion, in those days the most cherished of all things, 
the two influenced each other, The Muslim gave a new turn and 
a new tinge to the religion of the mass of Hindus; his own in 
turn took on an Indian complexion. This change was noted 
by his foreign co-religionists. 

The Muslims in India became the sons of the soil. This 
course was irrevocably decided for them when Qutb-ud-Din 
separated the Sultanate of Delhi from the Ghaznavite empire. 
That a Muslim king should not discriminate against any section 
of his subjects was an injunction, clear and definite, for he was 
enjoined to “regard all sects of religion with the single eye of 
favour, and not bemother some and bestep-mother others”. It 
is interesting to trace the growth of love for India as the mother- 
country when we compare Babar’s Memoirs and Abul Fazl’s 
Ain-i-Akbari. The founder of the Empire had complained : 
“Hindustan is a country that has few pleasures to recommend it.” 
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But gone was this newcomer’s attitude by the time. Akbar came 
to the throne, whose historian (Abul Fazl) is carried away by 


the.“beauties of Hindustan” and apologises for a digression which 
Proceeded from “the love of my native country”. 


ECONOMIC UNITY 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF UNITY 
JAWAHAR LAL NEHRU 


In this broadcast to the nation on December 31, 1952, Prime Minister 
Nehru spoke about the unenduring nature of Indian unity in the absence 
of economic advancement, However diverse the needs of economic 
development may be, he felt that there was great need for a unity of 
purpose, which would be possible only through planning. Jawaharlal 
always visualised India as a whole, even while concentrating on regional 
requirements. His comprehensive assessment of the various aspects of 
economic development is reminiscent of the brilliant surveys made by 
Gokhale in his famous Budget speeches. Extracts from the broadcast 
have been taken here, (Ed.). 


Three days ago, I was in Travancore-Cochin, the southern- 
most State of India, amidst some of the loveliest scenery in 
the country. In this State live a gifted people with higher 
educational standards than there are anywhere else in the country. 
It is a progressive State and I was happy to perform two impor- 
tant functions there. The first marked the construction of a new 
railway link joining the north and the south of the State, and 
the other was the inauguration of a factory for processing mona- 
zite. I spent two unusual days in seclusion in a game sanctuary 
where wild animals live, protected from civilized man. 

From that southern tip of India, I pictured this great country 
spread out before me right up to the Himalayas in the north 
and thought of her long and chequered history. Ours is a 
wonderful inheritance, but how shall we keep it? How shall we 
serve the country which has given us so much and make her 
great and strong? 

The first essential is the maintenance of the unity of the 
country, not merely a political unity but a unity of the mind and 
the heart, which precludes the narrow urges that make for disuni- 
ty and which breaks down the barriers raised in the name of reli- 
gion or those between State and State or, for that matter, any other 
barrier. Our economy and social structure have outlived their 
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day and it has become a matter of urgent necessity for us to 
refashion them so that they may promote the happiness of all 
our people in: things material and spiritual. We have to aim 
deliberately at a social philosophy which seeks a fundamental 
transformation of this structure, at a society which is not domi- 
nated by the urge for private profit and by individual greed and 
in which there is fair distribution of political and economic 
power. We must aim at a classless society, based on co-opera- 
tive effort, with opportunities for all. To realize this, we have 
to pursue peaceful methods in a democratic way, 


PROSPERITY FOR THE COUNTRY 


I want to tell you about the Five Year Plan which the Plan- 
ning Commission has produced after two and a half years of 
labour. The Plan, of course, embraces the entire country, but it 
also deals separately with each part of it—the States as well 
as the smaller local areas. It also offers opportunities for volun- 
tary organizations and workers to fulfil a vital and increasing role 
in national development. It has a public sector and a private 
sector, though the latter has necessarily to accept a measure of 
control, so that the objectives of the Plan may be secured. It 
endeavours to integrate various activities—agriculture, industry 
and social services. Agriculture is bound to continue to be our 
principal activity. The greatest stress is laid upon it, because it 
is only on the basis of agricultural prosperity that we can make 
industrial progress. But agriculture has to be fitted into the 
larger economy of the nation. The growth of industry, big and 
small, is essential for any modern nation. Indeed; without indus- 
trial development, there cannot be any higher standard of living 
for our people or even enough strength in the nation for it to 
Preserve its freedom. 

We are a peaceful nation and our general policy as well as 
our economy is going to be based on the methods of peace and 
the avoidance of exploitation. We want to develop, therefore, 
a balanced economy and, as far as possible, promote self- 
sufficiency. z 
Our ideals are high and our objectives great. Compared with 


them, the Five Year Plan appears to be a modest beginning. 
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But, let us remember that this is the first great effort of its 
kind and that it is based on the realities of today and not on 
our wishes. 

The Plan is a big one, embracing innumerable activities in 
the country. But, far bigger is the vision which draws us forward, 
a vision inspired by courage and hope and reasoned optimism. 
Let us have faith in our country and inourselves. Let us all 
become partners in this great enterprise of building a new India. 


CULTURAL UNITY = 


OUR COMMON INTERESTS 


MAHADEV GOVIND RANADE 


Mahadev Govind Ranade, scholar, jurist and social reformer wrote 
about the unity, vitality and resilience of Indian culture in this speech. 
Ranade started with the India of his days when the norms of orthodox 
Aryan Hinduism were observed, more than elsewhere, in South India 
which is predominantly Dravidian. This is only one of many such his 
torical instances of “reception and assimilation” of a culutral tradition 
into the social fabric. With a characteristic sense of acknowledgement, 
Ranade said that it was superficial and, indeed, wrong to regard the Muslim 
tule “as a period of humiliation and sorrow”. He believed that, at a 
deeper level, the Muslim contact brought political strength, better admi- 
nistration and even greater solidarity. Perhaps, the greatest contribution 
of the “alien” Muslim tradition consists in the synthesis of the perennial 
religious values of the Hindus and the Mohammedans. Ranade drives 
home the point that modern India is the result of a joint human endeavour 
by diverse creeds and peoples, which it is our duty to maintain, mend 
and modify to suit changing times. Ranade strongly felt that there was 
only one culture of India of which the Hindu and the Muslim traditions 
were only branches. As an Indian reformer, he urged reform of both these 
traditions in order to absorb modern values. Extracts from the speech 


have been used here. (Ed.). 


Today, I find myself far away in the North, surrounded on all 
sides by the traditions of a civilisation older than the oldest known 
to history, the land of the Aryan race settled in India, tracing 
its descent from the self-born swayambhu Manu, where the 
Solar dynasty flourished for thousands of years; the land of the 
Ikshwakus, of Dilip and Raghu, of Dasharath and the incarnate 
hero Ram, with his illustrious brothers and the still more honour- 
ed wife Sita; the land where Vashishtha and Vishwamitra lived 
and flourished; the home of all that is beautiful and true, and 
lovely and god-like in Aryan history. This favoured land of 
yours gave birth also, in later times, to Sakyamuni Buddha who 
has been well described as the perfection of humanity in its 
highest and noblest development, and whose “wheel of law” still 
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regulates the thoughts and feelings of half the human race in its 
efforts to attain beatitude. The South and the North, thus con- 
trasted together, suggest recollections that are so overpowering 
that I am tempted on this occasion, when we meet to inaugurate 
the work of the Conference at Lucknow, to dwell for a few 
moments on this subject, and I beseech your thoughtful atten- 
tion to the lessons it suggests. 

Far in the South, which is now the stronghold of Brahminical 
ideas, uninfluenced by outside contact, the Aryan civilisation no 
doubt made its way, but it continued to be an exotic civilisation 
confined to a small minority of Aryan settlers, so few in num- 
bers that they were overwhelmed by the influences of the earlier 
Dravidian dominion. I Propose to draw your attention to the 
turn which the Aryan civilisation has taken under the influences 
Tepresented by the conquest of this part of the country by the 
Mohammendans, nearly a thousand years back. The one factor 
which distinguishes northern India from its southern neighbour 
is the predominant influence of its conquest by the Mohammedans, 
It has left its mark permanently upon the country by the actual 
conversion to the Mohammedan faith of one-fifth of the popula- 
tion, and by the imperceptible but permanent moulding of the 
rest of the people in the ways of thought and belief, the like of 
which is hard to find on the Malabar or Coromandel coasts. 

There are those among us who think that this predominance 
has led to the decay and corruption of the Indian character, and 
that the whole story of the Mohammedan ascendancy should, for 
all practical purposes, be regarded as a period of humiliation and 
sorrow. Such a view, however, appears to be unsupported by a 


Correct appreciation of the forces which work for the elevation 
or depression of nations, 


after lasting over five hun 
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not benefited by the contact and example of men with stronger 
muscles and greater powers, they would have never been able 
to reassert themselves in the way in which, history bears testi- 


mony, they did. 
PERIOD OF REGENERATION 


In a hundred ways, the India of the 18th century, so far as 
the native races were concerned, was a stronger and better-con- 
stituted India than met the eyes of the foreign travellers from 
‘Asia and Europe who visited it between the period of the first 
five centuries from A.D. 1000 to 1500. In Akbar’s time, this 
process of regenerating India first assumed a definite character 
which could not be mistaken. No student of Akbar’s reign will 
fail to notice that, for the first time, the conception was then 
realized of a united India in which Hindus and Mohammedans, 
such of them as had become permanently established in the 
country, were to take part in the building of an edifice rooted in 
the hearts of both by common interests and common ambitions. 
In place of the scorn and contempt with which the Mohamme- 
dan invaders had regarded the religion of the Hindus, their forms 
of worship, their manners and customs, and the way the Hindus 
looked down upon them as barbarous mlechhas, whose touch 
was pollution, a better appreciation of the good points in the 
character of both came to be recognized as the basis of the union. 

Akbar was the first to see and realize the true nobility of 
soul and the devotion and fidelity of the Hindu character, and 
satisfied himself that no union was possible as long as the old 
bigotry and fanaticism were allowed to guide the councils of the 
Empire. He soon gathered about him the best men of his time, 
men like Faizi, Abul Fazl and their father Mubarak, the historians 
Mirza Abdul Rahim, Nizamuddin Ahmed, Badayuni and others. 
They were set to work upon the translation of the Hindu epics 
and Shastras and books of science and philosophy. The pride of 
the Rajput races was conciliated by taking in marriage the prin- 
cesses of Jaipur and Jodhpur, and by conferring equal or superior 
commands on those princes. These latter had been hitherto 
treated as enemies. They were now welcomed as the props of 
the Empire. Maharaja Bhagvandas, his great nephew Mansingh, 
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who for some time was Governor of Bengal and Kabul, Raja 
Todarmal and the Brahmin companion of the Emperor, Raja 
Birbal, were welcomed to the court and trusted in the full con- 
sciousness that their interests were the same as those of the 
Mohammedan noblemen. 

The Emperor himself, guided by the counsel of his Hindu and 
‘Mohammedan nobles, became the real founder of the union bet- 
ween the two races. This policy, for a hundred years, guided 
and swayed the councils of the empire. A fusion of the two 
taces was sought to be made firmer still by the establishment of 


the religion of the Din-i-Ilahi in which the best points of the 
Mohammedan, Hindu i 


Empire. To conciliate his subjects, Akbar abjured the use of 
flesh, except on four special occasions in the year, and he joined 
in the religious rites observed by his Hindu queens. 

In regard to the particular customs of the people relating to 
points where natural humanity was shocked in such a way as to 
make union impossible, Akbar strove by wise encouragement and 
stern control, where necessary, to help the growth of better ideas. 
Sati was virtually abolished by being placed under restraints which 
nobody could find fault with. Re-marriage was encouraged, and 
marriage before puberty was prohibited. In these and a hundred 
other ways, the fusion of the races and of their many faiths was 
sought to be accomplished with a success which was justified by 
the results in the next hundred years. 

This process of removing all causes of friction ‘and establish- 


ing accord went on without interruption during the reigns of 
Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan. 


1 full accord. If, in place of Aurangzeb, 
Dara Shikoh had succeeded to power as the eldest son of 


Set afoot by the genius of Akbar would 
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have gathered strength, and possibly averted the collapse of the 
Moghul power for another century. It was, however, not to 
be so, and with Aurangzeb’s ascent to the throne, a change of 
system commenced which gathered force during the long time 
that this Emperor reigned. Even Aurangzeb had to follow the 
traditions of his three predecessors. He could not dispense with 
Jai Singh or Jaswant Singh who were his principal military com- 
In the reign of his son, whole provinces under him 
were governed by Rajput, Kayastha and other Governors. 

The revenue system, as inaugurated by Todarmal in Akbar’s 
time, is the basis of the revenue system up to the present day. 
They carried on the entire commerce by sea with distant regions, 
and made India feel that it was a portion of the inhabited world 
having relations with all, and not cut off from intercourse. 
In all these respects, the civilisation of the united Hindu and 
Mohammedan powers represented by the Moghuls at Delhi, was 
a distinct advance beyond what was possible before the tenth 


century of the Christian era. 


manders. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


More lasting benefits have accrued by this contact in 
higher tone it has given to the religion and thoughts of the 
people. In this respect, both the Mohammedans and Hindus bene- 
fited by contact with one another. As regards the Mohammedans, 
their own historians admit that the Sufi heresy gathered strength 
from contact with the Hindu teachers, and made many Moham- 
medans believe in transmigration and in the final union of the soul 
with the Supreme Spirit. The Moharrum procession and saint- 
worship are the best evidence of the way in which the Mohamme- 
dans were influenced by Hindu ideas. 

Such are the chief features of the influences resulting from 
medans and Hindus in northern India. They 
thoughts and ideas which benefited 
both communities, making the Mohammedans less bigoted, and 
the Hindus more puritanic and more single-minded in their devo- 
tion. There was nothing like this to be found in southern India 
where the Hindu sectarian spirit intensified caste pride and 
idolatrous observances. The fusion would have been more 


the 


the contact of Moham 
brought about a fusion of 
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complete, but for the revival of fanaticism for which Aurangzeb 
must be held chiefly responsible. 


If the lessons of the 


a common desire to bring about the fusion o 
feelings of men so as to tolerate small differences and bring 
about concord were the chief aims kept in view by Akbar and 
formed the main principle 


of the new divine faith formulated in 
the Din-i-Ilahi, 


f the thoughts and 


THE SOUL OF INDIA 
BEPIN CHANDRA PAL 


This piece is a forthright statement of the underlying oneness of India 
which may not be comprehended easily by the toreigner. That was why 
Bepin Chandra Pal titled this as “The Soul of India”, meaning thereby that 
the unity of India is to be found in an intangible awareness experienced 
by her people rather than expressing itself in a national form. The oft- 
cited view that India is a mere geographical expression has been ridiculed 
by Pal, who declares that it is not in the geographical sense that the con- 
cept of Indian unity should be understood. Extracts have been used here 
from his speech published in the Calcutta journal Bande Mataram on 


January 29, 1903. (Ed.). 


In its origin and history, India is thus truly and really what 
the present-day European, either from ignorance or pride, is so 
anxious to prove. It is undoubtedly a mere geographical expres- 
sion. It indicates simply a distinctive geographical feature of the 
country. In fact, the geographical boundaries of this land are 
so peculiar and prominent that we cannot blame the stranger if 
he be so profoundly impressed by them as to entirely forget or 
ignore its more fundamental and significant features. The Hima- 
layas on the north and the sea on the south, as well as practically 
also towards the east and the west of the Peninsula, demarcate 
this land from the rest of Asia. Both these are the most 
prominent physical features of the country. Such boundaries are 
scarcely found anywhere in our known world, except in relation 
to what we call continents. The physical isolation of India is 
really continental. So also is the immense extent of her territory. 

It is equally large and diversified in its human population 
also. The total strength of our population counts one-fifth of 
the whole human race. We have the largest population of any 
country in the world, with the exception of the Chinese Empire. 

The bewildering diversities of racial origin, as well as of 
languages and literatures, and cults and customs, combine to 
strengthen the first impression produced by the physical charac- 
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teristics of the land upon the uninitiated stranger, namely, that 
it is not a country but a continent. 


? 


FOREIGNER’s VIEW 


This is, really, the most 


popular and prevailing view of India 
in Europe and America. 


The European or the American visitor 
to India comes to us with this strong prepossession, and all his 
Outer experience of our country and people, instead of dissipat- 
ing, helps to confirm and strengthen this vie 


» except perhaps that new administrative. 
political, social and economic unity which th 


the British Empire has been working in ou 
Anglo-Indian publicist assiduously proclaim 


e establishment of 
r Own time. Every 
s that India is not a 
h have as little or as 
r in race or history, 
, the Dutch, the Russian, the Italian, 
the English and the Spaniard in Europe have between them. 
It would be as correct, they declare, to view Europe as one 
country and the different nations of the great continent as one 


nation or people as it would be to regard India as one land, and 
the so-called Indians as one people. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL Unity 


The fact of the matter really is, that as lon 
our country as “India, or the Land of the 
no closer and truer view of it 
students have been able to do 

Those who so persistent] 


g as you look upon 
Indus,” you will get 
than what the foreign officials and 


a distinct and unmi 
derived from Bharata. 


This Bharata is as much a historic per- 
sonage as Romulus. 


Strictly speaking, both Bharata and Romulus 
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are more legendary than perhaps historical. But the profound 
significance of the name, which they gave to these two great coun- 
tries of the ancient world, is by no means affected by their legen- 
dary or even mythical character. India may not be one country, 
but a collection of countries confined within certain prominent 
physical boundaries. It is peopled by many races, speaking many 
languages, professing many religions and having many cultures. 
But, those who gave it one common name must have realised 
some fundamental unity at the back of all these endless 
diversities. 

Bharata was undoubtedly a great king. He is described as a 
rajachakravarti very loosely rendered into English sometimes by 
the word ‘emperor’. However, neither Bharata, nor indeed any of 
the great monarchs spoken of in the old books, was an emperor 
in the modern sense. 

The Hindu rajachakravarti was not an emperor, as he is 
known in Europe, but was simply the nominal head of a federation 
of kingdoms and principalities. Indeed, the literal meaning of 
the term is not emperor, but only a king “established at the centre 
of a circle of kings.” King Bharata was a great prince of this 
order. As a rajachakravarti, his political position in the land 
was not that of the administrative head of any large and cen- 
tralised government, but only that of the recognised and respected 
centre and symbol of a confederation of brother princes. This 
was the general character of all our great princes in the old days. 
And this being so, it is not possible to hold that the unity indi- 
cated by the name Bharatavarsha was, in any way, either a 
political or an administrative unity. Neither was it a religious 
or sacerdotal unity. Like Krishna or Buddha, Christ or 
Mohammed, this Bharata was not the founder or centre of any 


creed or cult. à 


UNITED IN CULTURE 


The unity of India was, thus, neither racial nor religious, 
nor political nor administrative. It was a peculiar type of unity, 
which may, perhaps be best described as cultural. Bharata stood 
before the multitudinous peoples that inhabited the territories 
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that took his name, as the representative of a great civilisation 
and culture. Bharata was a Vedic character. It is not at ail like- 
ly that, at the early period of our history when our continent re- 
ceived this name of Bharatavarsha, the Aryan settlers had actually 
spread themselves over the whole land. Even at the time of 
the Mahabharata war, there were extensive tracts not yet brought 
within the control of the Aryans. But still, it can scarcely be 
doubted that, from a much earlier Period of the history of this 
land, the Aryan civilisation had commenced to profoundly in- 
fluence and visibly dominate it from end to end. And it was 
as the representative and symbol of this dominating culture that 


What I have called the cultural character of Indian unity is 
due partly to the peculiar genius of the Indo-Aryan, and partly 
to the very peculiar methods by which the Aryan settlers of India 
spread themselves over the whole of this continent, quietly ab- 
sorbing the numerous races and Cultures of the land into their 
own. The methods of social expansion known to history in the 
other parts of the world are either through religious proselytisa- 
tion, or through political conquests and more often, perhaps, 
through a combination of the two. 

The expansion of the Aryan society in India followed neither 
of these two usual methods known to history. The Aryan re- 
ligion was never credal, Buddhism is no doubt a credal reli- 
gion and is of Indo-Aryan origin. But though what may be 
called “Buddhist Imperialism,” under the great Asoka, consoli- 
dated to a very large extent the fundamental unity of India, 
Buddhism as a creed had no perceptible infiuence in this work. 
In any case, Buddhism did not create the ancient unity of India. 

The early Aryan settlers did, no doubt, at one time fight 
and conquer the aboriginal races of northern India. That was 


But the peculiarly peaceful and humanitarian spirit of their 
culture soon put a stop to these barbarous methods. The Aryan 
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expansion over the greater part of India, and more particularly 
among the highly civilised Dravidian peoples of the South, was 
effected by other and infinitely more civilised and even spiritual 
means. 


THe HINDU ERA 


India was far more than a mere geographical expression or 
entity, even from the earliest period of Hindu history. You will 
find ample evidence of it in our great epics. In fact, you find in 
the Mahabharata itself the clearest possible evidence of a very 
extensive and conscious attempt to work up a great Hindu con- 
federacy that would unite the whole continent in one powerful 
and well-ordered federal whole. This was clearly the motive of 
the Bharata War. Shri Krishna was the Divine stage-manager of 
this great and historic drama. He is to a very large extent the 
dieu ex machina of this national plot. Shri Krishna was, without 
doubt, the first and the greatest empire-builder that not only India, 
but the world has as yet known. But the empire that he desired 
to build up in India was very different from what has been known 
as such in other parts of the world. It was not an empire based 
upon the subjection of extensive territories and immense popula- 
tions to a centralised government represented by a small class or 
coterie. His was the true ideal of an empire. The central aim 
of the Bharata War, which Shri Krishna in some sense himself 
brought about, was not to acquire territory, but to work out a 
great socio-political synthesis in India on the basis of dharma, 
and thus to combine the numerous races and divergent cultures 
of the continent into one organic whole. This ideal of a spiri- 
tually-inspired and culturally-combined federation that Shri 
Krishna had in view in directing the Bharata War, was fairly, if 
not fully, realised in ancient Hindu history. Buddhistic “imperia- 
lism,” under Chandragupta and Asoka, whose suzerainty was 
acknowledged from the confines of Burma in the east to the very 
heart of modern Afghanistan in the west, helped materially to 
further develop and consolidate this fundamental Indian unity, 
which had commenced to be worked up even before the great 


Bharata War. 
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MUsLM™ ERA 


The Moslem rulers of India came into these invaluable inheri- 
tances of the Hindus, and they added new and equally valuable 
elements to the old national life and consciousness of the coun- 
try. The old Hindu unit was essentially socio-religious, It was 
the unity of common spiritual ideals and disciplines. The Moha- 
mmedans came, however, with a different culture and a different 
order of experience to us. 

The genius of Islam is essentially Semitic. The peculiarity 
of the Semitic race-consciousness consists in its dominating lega- 
lism. Its emphasis is more on the positive than on the imagina- 
tive and emotional elements of life. The exquisite emotionalism 
and idealism of Islam, as found in the art and literature of Persia, 
is the contribution of Aryan race-consciousness to this great 
world-religion. These elements were native to the soil of India. 
India had no need of Islam for the deepening of her spiritual or 
emotional life. What her Moslem rulers did was to add certain 
pOsitive contents of the national life to her old consciousness and 
culture. Islamic law and administration helped, through these 
contributions, to simultaneously deepen and broaden the founda- 
tions of our national life and unity. To the old community of 
socio-religious life and ideals, the Mohammedans now added new 
elements of administrative and political unity. There were still 
many more or less independent principalities in the land, but 
practically all owed at least a kind of nominal allegiance to the 
central government at Delhi. Local and communal laws, as well 
as denominational customs and rituals still held sway over the 
people; but, all, irrespective of caste or community, became 
equally subject to certain laws and obligations, known only to 
Islam. The whole country became subject to one criminal law, 
the Mohammedan, and to one common judiciary, the Kadi or 
Kazi. Local imposts and provincial finances practically remained 
as under the Hindu administrations, but a wide and general sys- 
tem of imperial revenue and taxation was imposed upon all the 
country subject to the central government at Delhi. As in the 
hey-day of the Roman Empire, all roads in Europe led, they 
say, to Rome; so in the hey-day of the Moghul Empire in India, 
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all roads led to Delhi or Agra. The old unity of India end the 
ancient national life and consciousness of her multitudinous peo- 
ples, were thus considerably deepened and enlarged under 


Moslem rule. 


UNDER BRITISH RULE 


The British came into all these glorious inheritances of their 
predecessors, the Hindus and the Mohammedans of India. They 
have not had to create any new national consciousness in the 
country, but have simply been adding fresh elements to the old 
life and unity of the land. India had ceased to be a mere geo- 
graphical expression or entity long before the advent of the 
British East India Company among us. It had been a social 
unit long before the Mohammedans came to her with a new cry 
and culture, to give her something that she lacked and to receive 
in return from her something that they themselves lacked. The 
old Indian unity, in spite of local, communal and denominational 
differences and diversities was still to some extent—not in its 
details, but in its general outline and outlook—more or less homo- _ 
genous. 

Hinduism, ever ready to accept and accommodate whoever 
came to her in the name of God and could furnish positive proofs 
of true spiritual acquisitions, made room now for many a Moslem 
saint and devotee in her invisible temple. New Hindu cults, like 
those associated with the holy names of Nanak and Kabir, came 
into being in the attempt to work out some sort of a synthesis 
between Hinduism and Islam. As the naturally broad spirit of 
Hindu culture. was further broadened through Moslem con- 
tact, so the old Semitic legalism and absolutism of Islam also 
considerably relaxed its native rigidities through its contact with 
the spirit of Hindu universalism. Indian Mohammedanism assum- 
ed a form and developed certain characters and tendencies un- 
known to the rest of the Islamic world. Thus, we had, under 
the Moghuls, a new India—larger, broader, at once more diffe- 
rentiated and more united—and a more organic though not yet 
fully organised national life and consciousness than what we had 
before. The British came to this India and not to an unorganised, 


unconscious and undeveloped country, having simply a geogra- 
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phical entity. In view of all this, it is unpardonable ignorance to 
say that India was always and still is a mere geographical ex- 
pression, and that Indians have always been and still are a chaotic 
congregation of many peoples, an incoherent. and heterogenous 


collection of tribes and races, families and castes, but not in any 
sense a nation. 


A GREATER INDIA 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


To Gurudev Tagore, the ideal of unity was not to be achieved for the 
purpose of gaining political strength. “That we in India should attain 
unity is a much greater thing than any particular purpose which our union 
may serve, for it is a function of our humanity itself,” he once said. The 
poet believed that Indians should strive for uniting not local values but 
for evolving universal values, since India is better suited to accomplish 
this task. He pleaded in his writings for the making of a “greater India” 
wherein the East and the West may live integrated.” Here, we give ex- 
tracts from one of his articles published in 1909-10. (Ed.). 


In the evolving history of India, the principle at work has 
not been the ultimate glorification of the Hindu or any other 
race, In India, the history of humanity has been seeking to 
elaborate a specific ideal, to give to general perfection a special 
form which shall be for the gain of all humanity—nothing less 
than this is its end and aim. In the creation of this ideal type, if 
Hindus, Moslems or Christians should have to submerge the 
aggressive part of their individuality, it may hurt their sectarian 
pride, but will not be accounted a loss by the standards of Truth 


and Right. 
We ate all here to co-operate in the making of Greater India. 


If any one factor should become rebellious and arrogate to itself 
an undue predeminance, that will only interfere with the general 
progress. The section which is unable or unwilling to adapt 
itself to the entire scheme, but struggles to keep up a separate 
existence, will have to drop out and be lost, sooner or later. And 
the component which, realising its dedication to the ultimate 
idea, acknowledges its own individual unimportance, will lose 
only its pettiness and find permanence for its greatness in that 


of the whole. 
So, for ourselves, we must bear in mind that India is not 


engaged in recording solely our story, but that it is we who are 
called upon to take our place in the great drama, which has 
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India for its stage. If we do not fit ourselves to play our part, it 
is we who shall have to go. If we stand aloof from the rest, in 
the pride of past achievement, content with heaping up obstacles 
around ourselves, God will punish us, either by afflicting us with 
sorrow unceasing till He has brought us to a level with the rest, 
or by casting us aside as mere impediments. 

Of late, the British have come in and occupied an important 
place in India’s history. This was not an uncalled for, accidental 
intrusion. If India had been deprived of touch with the West, 
she would have lacked an element essential for her 
attainment of perfection. Europe now has her lamp 
ablaze. We must light our torches at its wick and make a fresh 
start on the highway of time. That our forefathers, three 
thousand years ago, had finished extracting all that was of value 
from the universe, is not a worthy thought. We are not so un- 
fortunate, nor the universe so poor. Had it been true that all 
that is to be done has been done in the past, once for all, then 


Our continued existence could only be a burden to the earth, and 
so would not be possible. 


A GREATER INDIA 


On us today is thrown the responsibility of building up this 
great India. For that purpose, our immediate duty is to justify 
our meeting with the Englishman. It shall not be permitted to 
us to say that we would rather remain aloof, inactive, irrespon- 
sive, unwilling to give and to take, and thus make poorer the 
India that is to be. 

So, the greatest men of modern Indi 
life’s work to bring about an 
chief example is Ram Moha 
for the union of India with 
humanity. No blind b 
obscure his vision. 
tellect, he accepted the West without bet 

Ram Mohan Ro 
to extend the field 

“the East to the W 


a have all made it their 
approachment with the West: The 
n Roy. He stood alone in his day 


, Tight across from 


est, to gain for us the eternal rights of man in 
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the pursuit of Truth, to enable us to realise that we too had 
inherited the earth. It was he who first felt and declared that 
it was for us that the Buddha, Christ and Mohammed have spent 
their lives; that for each of us have been stored up the fruits of 
the discipline of our Rishis, that in whatsoever part of the world 
whosoever has removed the obstacles in the path of wisdom or, 
breaking the bondage of dead matter, has given freedom to man’s 
true shakti. 

In the Deccan, Ranade spent his life in the making of this 
same bridge between the East and the West. In his very nature, 
there was that creative faculty of synthesis which brings men 
together, builds up the samaj, does away with discord and 
inequity and circumvents all obstacles in the way of knowledge, 
love and will-power. He rose superior to all the petty or un- 
worthy considerations prevalent in his time, in spite of all the 
various conflicts of ideas and interests between the Indian and 
the Englishman, 

Then, the mahatma who passed away from us only the other 
day—Swami Vivekananda—likewise took his stand in the 
middle, with the East on his right, the West on his left. His 
message was not to keep India bound in her latter-day narrow- 
ness by ignoring in her history the advent of the West. His 
genius was for assimilation, for harmony, for creation. He 
dedicated his life to opening up the high road by which the 
thought-treasure of the East may pass to the West, and of the 


West to the East. 
Many of us who belong to the educated class think that 


these attempts®at union of the different races belonging to India 
are for the purpose of gaining political strength. Thus, as in 
so many other cases, do we view the ‘Great’ as subservient to the 
“Small”. That we in India should attain unity is a much greater 
thing than any particular purpose which our union may serve, 
for it is a function of our humanity itself. 


THE INDIAN NATION 
ANNIE BESANT 


The problem of Indian unity in the context of Hindu-Muslim antagonism 
was discussed by Mrs. Annie Besant in this speech in 1917. She frankly 
admitted that unity based on a common religion cannot be realised and 
said that the solution lay in devotion to common cultural values and the 
growth of a common language like Hindi. These, she felt, would more 
than outweigh the differences in the religious creeds, She appealed for 
a speedy realisation of the need for unity on the part of the people and 
urged them to recognise the many bonds that hold together the diverse 


elements in this country. Extracts from the speech have been used here. 
(Ed.). 


A common language is a bond of union, and Sanskrit and 
English serve as common languages between Hindus of the North 
and the South. They chant the mantras in Sanskrit and discuss 
business and public questions in English. Therefore, Sanskrit 
should be taught in every English Department and English in 
every Pathshala. 

Among the various vernaculars that are spoken in different 
parts of India, there is one that stands out strongly from the rest, 
as that which is mostly widely known . It is Hindi. A man who 
knows Hindi can travel all over India and find everywhere Hindi- 
speaking people. In the North, it is the vernacular of a great part 
of the people and a large additional part, who do not speak 
Hindi, speak languages so closely allied to it that Hindi is acquir- 
ed without difficulty. Urdu is but Persianised Hindi; Punjabi and 
Gurumukhi are dialects of Hindi; Gujarati and Marathi are 
again dialects of Hindi. Bengali is softer and more poetical 
Hindi. It is true that, when we travel South, we come to 
languages derived from a Dravidian source and not from Sanskrit 
and here a real difficulty arises. But the South of India cannot 
afford to be cut, off from the North, and the knowledge of Sans- 
krit in the South will make easy of acquirement its derivative 
Hindi, whereas Tamil and Telugu can never become universal in 
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India. The learning of Hindi is a sacrifice that southern India 
might well make to the unification of the Indian nation, Then, 
Sanskrit will bind Hindus together in religion, English in Impe- 
zial and official concerns, and Hindi in social and family life. 

A common literature is another bond of union, and this all 
Hindus have in the Shruti, the Smriti, the Puranas, the Itihasa, 
the philosophies and their commentaries, and in the drama. 

This vast and splendid literature is the common heritage of 
all Hindus, of all sects, of all schools, and it forms one of the 
strongest bonds of union in the Hindu community. 

A common religion, a common language, a common litera- 
ture, such are the bonds of union among Hindus, as Hindus. 


BUILDING NATIONAL UNITY 
And now, what of Hindus as part of a people ? What of the 


Indian nation ? 
The Indian nation must combine into one coherent and orga- 


nised body, men of various faiths and men of various races, who 
in the past have been bitter enemies and have striven against each 
other for many generations. There are Hindus, Mussalmans, 
Parsis and Christians—to say nothing of such well-marked inter- 
Hindu creeds as Jains and Sikhs—who have to be welded into a 
nation. This is not to be done by the merging of all the varying 
beliefs into one, which is impossible, but by the Theosophical 
recognition of the spiritual unity of all religions and the broad- 
minded tolerance and mutual respect which grow out of this 
recognition. They have to be welded into a nation by turning 
the memories: of strife into memories of common pride, 

A common religion is not possible for India, but a recogni- 
tion of a common basis for all religions and the growth of a 
liberal, tolerant spirit in religious matters are possible. It is this 
liberal, tolerant spirit which makes nationality possible in West- 
ern countries. Christianity is divided into many more sects than 
is Hinduism, in addition to the deep lines of cleavage that divide 
Roman Catholics from Protestants. But these do not interfere 
with patriotism. In England, France and Germany, large num- 
ber of men are unbelievers, but they are nonetheless good 
patriots. The bitter religious antagonisms of Italy have not pre- 
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vented the building of a united Italy. Nor need religious differ- 
ences in India check the building of an Indian nation, if men of 
all creeds will sink their religious hatred and recognise that the 
God they all worship is the God of humanity and not a tribal or 
national deity, 

Geography has a determining influence on nationality, for 
two nations cannot co-exist on the same soil. A nation must 
have its national territory, and we cannot have a Hindu nation 
and a Mussalman nation in India; we must have one Indian 
nation from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from Bengal to 
Kathiawar. You, the students of today, with tens of thousands 
of your like throughout the land, are to be the builders of India. 
From your hands, she will emerge as a nation. 

Let us look around and take lessons in nation-building. There 
are three European nations that may help us—the British, the 
Italian, and the German most of all. Look at Great Britain. Her 
people are Celts, Saxons, Danes, Normans, and their ancestors _ 
warred and slaughtered each other for centuries. Scotland and 
England were hereditary foes and a deep river of blood divided 


them more than the river Tweed. They were united under one 
crown just three hundred 


of warfare. Yet, today, Englishmen are as 
as proud of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare as are Englishmen, and both are equally lovers 
of Britain, Ireland is not yet fused into a nation, for the grass 
is green over Emmett’s grave and race and religion still divide, 
There, the nation still is building, is not yet built. ` 

Italy has swiftly grown into a nation, largely because of the 
magic of the great name of Rome and her old-world tule. She 
me of many of us, and one of 
the memories of my childhood is the heroic figure of Garibaldi 
amid the surging, cheering crowds of London. 


lic and the Lutheran are separat- 
Te, of cruelties more terrible than, 
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and as recent as, the memories of hatred between Hindus and 
Mussalmans here. Yet, now both Lutheran and Roman Catho- 
lics are brother-citizens of the Empire, and are Germans above 
all. The German nation is a fact, and it was born before our eyes. 

How did Italy, how did Germany become nations ? By senti- 
ment, That may strike you as strange and yet it is not strange if 
you remember that thought is the one creative power. There was 
no Italy. There was no Germany. But poets sang of the Father- 
land, authors wrote of the Fatherland, and at last they sang the 
nation into birth, they sang the dream into fact. J 

How shall the Indian nation be born? By sentiment, also. 
A feeling is beginning to pervade her races that India is the 
Motherland, and the Indian nation is already a dream, an ideal. 
She exists already in the world. She will pass, she is passing, into 
the world of discussion; and thence she will be born into the 
world of facts. This is the Law. This is the Path, First the 
Idea, then the Popularisation, then the Fact. 


UNITY IN THOUGHT 
SRI AUROBINDO 


In these extracts from the writings of Sri Aurobindo, the great saint 


Indian mind has been examined and 
ves of variety in the “One Absolute” 
religions provide a classic example of 
of this is felt also in the evolution of 
essentially religious fervour, Indian 
a quest for unity. The evolution of 
architecture and that of the Muslims 


this unity of approach. The impact 
Indian culture. Influenced by an 
architecture and painting too Teveal 
a perfect synthesis between the Hindu 
was also made possible by this “inclusive” idea inherent in Indian spiritua- 
lism. Sri Aurobindo emphasised that the unity of India should be sought 
in the spiritual and cultural oneness of the people. According to him, 
“the whole basis of the Indian nation is its spiritual and inward turn, its 


Propensity to seek the things of the spirit and the inner-being first and 
foremost and look at all else as secondary... .” (Ed.) 


are one with or part of its own being, gives a many-sided 
experience, 

When the Indian mind sees the One without a second, it still 
many trinities, his 
When it concentrates on a single limiting aspect 


ond it, it has still at 
sciousness the sense of the “All” in the idea 


Tmeates even the popular mind which is 
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cultural symbols of the Purana and Tantra; for the Puranic and 
Tantric ideas, names, forms and symbols are only concrete 
representations of the combined monism, unitarianism, universal- 
ism and synthesism of the Vedic scriptures. 

Indian religion cannot be described by any of these Western 
definitions. In its totality, it became a synthesis of all spiritual 
worship and experience; observed the one Truth from all of its 
many sides and gave itself no specific name or limiting distinction 
but only designations for its constituent cults and divisions. In 
its essential character, though strikingly distinguished from other 
creeds by its traditional scriptures, cults and symbols, it is not a 
credal religion but a vast, universal, many-sided and unifying 
system of spiritual culture. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


The secular buildings of ancient India, her palaces and 
places of assembly and civic edifices havé not outlived the 
ravages of time. What remains to us is mostly something of the 
great mountain and cave temples, something too of the temples 
of her ancient cities in the plains. For the rest, we have the 
fanes and shrines of her later times, whether situated in temple- 
cities and places of pilgrimage like Srirangam and Rameswaram 
or in her great, once-regal towns like Madurai, when the temple 
was the centre of life. It is then the most hieratic side of a hier- 
atic art that remains to us. These sacred buildings are the 
signs, the architectural self-expression of an ancient spiritual and 
religious culture. Ignore the spiritual suggestion, the religious 
significance, the meaning of the symbols and indications, look 
only with the rational and secular aesthetic mind, and it is vain 
to expect that we shall get to any true and discerning apprecia- 


tion of this art. 
INDO-MUSLIM ARCHITECTURE 


It seems to me that here the Indian mind has taken in much 
Arab and Persian imagination and, in certain mosques 
d an impress of the robust and bold 
But, it remains clear enough 


from the 
and tombs, I seem to fin 
Afghan and Moghul temperament. 
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that it is still on the whole a typically Indian creation with the 
peculiar Indian gift. The richness of decorative skill and imagina- 
tion has been turned to the uses of another style, but it is the same 
skill which we find in the northern Hindu temples. In the 


background we see, however toned down, something of the old 
epic mass and power. 


The Taj is not merely a sensuous reminiscence 
amour or a faery enchantment hewn from the 
quarries, but the eternal dream of a love th 
The great mosques embody, often, a re 
a noble austerity which Supports and is not lessened by the 
subordinated ornament and grace. The tombs reach beyond 
death to the beauty and joy of Paradise. The buildings of Fateh- 
pur-Sikri are not monuments of an effeminate luxurious decad- 
ence—an absurd description for the mind of the time of Akbar 
—but give form to a nobility, power and beauty which lays hold 
upon, but does not wallow on the earth. There is not here, indeed, 
the vast spiritual content of the earlier Indian mind, but it is still 
an Indian mind which, in these delicate creations, absorbs the 
West Asian influence. It lays stress on the sensuous as before 
in the poetry of Kalidasa, but uplifts it to a certain immaterial 
charm. The all-pervading spiritual obsession is not there, but 
other elements of life, not ignored by Indian culture and gaining 
on it since the classical times, are here brought out under a new 


influence and are still penetrated with the same radiant glow of 
a superior lustre, 


e of an imperial 
moon’s lucent 
at survives death. 
ligious aspiration lifted to 


INDIAN PAINTING 


The spirit and motive of Indian 
of conception, identical wit 


suggestion and execution. The only 
arts comes from the turn which is 


natural and inevitable to its own kind of aesthesis. This distinc- 
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tion is of the very essence of the difference between the work 
given to the sculptor and the painter, a difference imposed on 
them by the natural scope and possibilities of their instrument 
and medium. The sculptor must express always in static form; 
the idea of the spirit is cut out for him in mass and line, signi- 
ficant in the stability of its insistence. 

The painter, on the contrary, lavishes his soul in colour and 
there is a liquidity in the form, a fluent grace of subtlety in the 
line he uses, which imposes on him a more mobile and emotional 
way of self-expression. The more he gives us of the colour and 
changing form and emotion of the soul, the more his work glows 
with beauty. Painting is naturally the most sensuous of the arts, 
and the highest greatness open to the painter is to spiritualise 
this sensuous appeal by making the most vivid outward beauty a 
revelation of subtle spiritual emotion. 


INDIAN UNITY 


The whole basis of the Indian mind is its spiritual and inward 
turn, its propensity to seek the things of the spirit and the inner 
being first and foremost, and to look at all else as secondary. 
With this mentality and this consequent tendency to create from 
within, it was inevitable that the unity India first created for 
herself should be the spiritual and cultural oneness. It could not 
be, to begin with, a political unification effected by an external 
rule, centralised, imposed or constructed—as was done in Rome 
or ancient Persia—by a conquering monarch or the genius of a 
military and organising people. It cannot, I think, justly be said 
that this was a°mistake or a proof of the unpractical turn of the 
Indian mind and that the single political body should have been 
created first and the spiritual unity could have securely grown up 
afterwards in the vast body of an Indian national empire. 

The problem that presented itself at the beginning was that of 
area containing more than a hundred kingdoms, clans, 
bes, races—in this respect another Greece, but a 
Greece on an enormous scale, almost as large as modern Europe. 
As in Greece, 4 cultural Hellenic unity was necessary to create a 
fundamental feeling of oneness. Here too, and much more impera- 
tively, a conscious spiritual and cultural unity of all these peoples 


a huge 
peoples, tri 
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was the first, the indispensable condition without which no en- 
during unity could be possible. The instinct of the Indian mind 
and of its great Rishis and founders of the culture was sound in 
this matter. Even if we suppose that an outward imperial unity 
like that of the Roman world could have been founded among 
the peoples of early India by military and political means, we 
Must not forget that the Roman unity did not endure, that even 
the unity of ancient Italy, founded by the Roman conquest and 
Organisation, did not endure. It is not likely that a similar 
attempt in the vast reaches of India, without the previous spiri- 


tual and cultural basis, would have been of an enduring charac- 
ter, 


THE SEARCH FOR INDIA 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


These extracts from Jawaharlal Nehru’s Discovery of India reveal 
Nehru’s vision about his country. Here, Nehru talks about the India of mil- 
lions of villages, without assessing and solving whose problems no attempt 
at Indian unity can really succeed. Nehru has been described as the 
unique “aristocrat” who attempted to think and act in the language and 
symbols of the common man. His conviction that “Bharat Mata, Mother 
India, was essentially these millions of people....” illustrates how he 
mentally equated the ideal of Indian unity with the moral and material 
advancement of India’s millions. He concludes with a discussion of the 
fundamental unity of India amidst its wide diversity. (Ed.). 


During the thirties, in the intervals of my life out of prison, 
and especially during the election campaign of 1936-37, I travel- 
led extensively throughout India, in towns and cities and 
villages alike. Except for rural Bengal, which unhappily I have 
only rarely visited, I toured in every province and went deep 
into the villages. I spoke of political and economic issues and, 
judging from my specches, I was full of politics and elections. 
But all this while, in a corner of my mind lay something deeper 
and more vivid, and elections or the other excitements of the 
passing day meant little to it. Another and a major excitement 
had seized me, and I was again on a great voyage of discovery 
and the land of India and the people of India lay spread out 
before me. 

India with all her infinite charm and variety began to grow 
upon me more and more, and yet the more I saw of her, the 
more I realized how very difficult it was for me or for anyone 
else to grasp the ideas she had embodied. It was not her wide 
spaces that eluded me, or even her diversity, but some depth 
of soul which I could not fathom, though I had occasional and 
tantalizing glimpses of it. She was like some ancient palimpsest 
on which layer upon layer of thought and reverie had been ins- 
cribed, and yet no succeeding layer had completely hidden or 
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erased what had been written previously. All of these existed 
in our conscious or sub-conscious selves, though we may not 
have been aware of them, and they had gone to build up the 
complex and mysterious personality of India. That sphinx-like 
face, with its elusive and sometimes mocking smile, was to be 
seen throughout the length and breadth of the land. Though, 
outwardly, there was diversity and infinite variety among our 
people, everywhere there was that tremendous impress of oneness, 
which had held all of us together for ages past, whatever political 
fate or misfortune had befallen us. The unity of India was no 
longer merely an intellectual conception for me; it was an 
emotional experience which overpowered me. That essential 
unity had been so powerful that no political division, no disaster 
or catastrophe, had been able to overcome it. 

It was absured, of course, to think of India. or any country as 
a kind of anthropomorphic entity. I did not do so. T was 
also fully aware of the diversities and divisions of Indian life, 
of classes, castes, religions races, different degrees of cultural 
development. Yet, I think that a country with a long cultural 
background and a common outlook on life develops a spirit that 


is peculiar to it and that is impressed on all its children, however 
much they differ among themselves, 


“BHARAT MATA” 


Often, as I wandered from meeting to meeting, I spoke to 
my audience of this India of ours, of Hindustan and of Bharat, 
the old Sanskrit name derived from the mythical founder of 
the race. I seldom did so in the cities, for there the audiences 
Were more sophisticated and wanted stronger fare. But to the 
peasant, with his limited outlook, I spoke of this great country 
for whose freedom we were struggling, of how each part differ- 
t was India, of common problems of 
south and east to west, of the Swaraj 
and every part and not for some. 
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interests, landlords, moneylenders, heavy rents and taxes, police 
harassment, and all these wrapped up in the structure that the 
foreign government had imposed upon us—and relief must 
also come for all. I tried to make them think of India as a 
whole, and even, to some little extent, of this wide world of 
which we were a part. The task was not so difficult as I had 
imagined, for our ancient epics and myths and legends, which 
they knew so well, had made them familiar with the conception 
of their country, and some there were always who had travelled 
far and wide to the great places of pilgrimage situated at the 
four corners of India. 

Sometimes, as I reached a gathering, a great roar of welcome 
would greet me: “Bharat Mata Ki Jai”’—Victory to Mother 
India ! I would ask them unexpectedly what they meant by that 
cry, who was this Bharat Mata, Mother India, whose victory they 
wanted ? My question would amuse them and surprise them, and 
then, not knowing exactly what to answer, they would look at 
each other and at me. I persisted in my questioning. At last, 
a vigorous Jat, wedded to the soil from immemorial generations, 
would say that it was the dharti, the good earth of India, that 
they meant. What earth? Their particular village patch, or all 
the patches in the district or province, or in the whole of India ? 
And so, question and answer went on, till they would ask me 
impatiently to tell them all about it. I would endeavour to do 
so and explain that India was all this that they had thought, but 
it was much more. The mountains and the rivers of India, and 
the forests and the broad fields which gave us food were all 
dear to us, but what counted ultimately were the people of India, 
people like them and me, who were spread out all over this 
vast land. Bharat Mata, Mother India, was essentially these 
millions of people, and victory to her meant victory to these 
people. You are parts of this Bharat Mata. As this idea slowly 
soaked into their brains, their eyes would light up. 

A Basic UNITY 
The diversity of India is tremendous; it is obvious; it lies 


on the surface and anybody can see it. It concerns itself with 
physical appearances as well as with certain mental habits and 
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traits. There is little in common, to outward seeming, between 
the Pathan of the North-west and the Tamil in the far South. 
Their racial stocks are not the same, though there may be com- 
mon strands running through them; they differ in race and figure, 
food and clothing and, of course, language. In the North-West 
Frontier Province there is already the breath of Central Asia, 
and many a custom there, as in Kashmir, reminds one of the 
countries on the other side of the ‘Himalayas. Pathan popular 
dances are singularly like Russian Cossack dancing. Yet, with 
all these differences, there is no mistaking the impress of India 
On the Pathan, as this is obvious on the Tamil. This is not 
surprising, for these border lands, and indeed Afghanistan 
also, were united with India for thousands of years. The old 
Turkish and other races who inhabited Afghanistan and parts 
of Central Asia before the advent of Islam were largely Buddhists, 
and earlier still, during the period of the Epics, Hindus. The 
frontier area was one of the principal centres of old Indian cul- 


ture and it abounds still with ruins of monuments and monasteries 


and, especially, of the great university of Taxila, which was at 
the height of its fame two thousand years 
students from all over India as well as from different parts of 
Asia. Changes of religion made a difference, but could not 
change entirely the mental backgrounds which the people of 
those areas had developed. 

The Pathan and the Tamil are two extreme examples, the 
others lie somewhat in between. All of them have their distinc- 
tive features, all of them have still more the distinguishing marks 
of India. It is fascinating to find how the Bengalis, the Marathas, 
the Gujaratis, the Malayalis, the Sindhis, the Punjabis, the 
Pathans, the Kashmiris, the Rajputs and the great central block 
comprising the Hindustani-speaking people, have retained their 
Peculiar characteristics for hundreds of years, have still, more 
or less the same virtues and failings of which old tradition or 
Tecord tells us and yet have been throughout these ages 
distinctively Indian, with the same national heritage and the 
same set of moral and mental qualities. There was something 
living and dynamic about this heritage which showed itself in 
Ways of living and a Philosophical attitude to life and its pro- 


ago, attracting 
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blems. Ancient India, like ancient China, was a world in itself, 
a culture and civilization which gave shape to all things. Foreign 
influences poured in and often influenced that culture and were 
absorbed. Disruptive tendencies gave rise immediately to an 
attempt to find a synthesis. Some kind of a dream of unity 
has occupied the mind of India since the dawn of civilization. 
That unity was not conceived as something imposed from out- 
side, a standardization of externals or even of beliefs. It was 
something deeper and, within its fold, the widest tolerance of 
belief and custom was practised and every variety acknowledged 


and even encouraged. 
Differences, big or small, can always be noticed even within 


a national group, however closely bound together it may be. 
The essential unity of that group becomes apparent when it is 
compared to another national group, though often the differences 
between two adjoining groups fade out or intermingle near the 
frontiers, and modern developments are tending to produce a 
certain uniformity everywhere. In ancient and mediaeval times, 
the idea of the modern nation was non-existent, and feudal, 
religious, racial, or cultural bonds had more importance. Yet 
I think that, at almost any time in recorded history, an Indian 
would have felt more or less at home in any part of India, and 
would have felt as a stranger and alien in any other country. 
He would certainly have felt less of a stranger in countries 
which had partly adopted his culture or religion. Those who 
professed a religion of non-Indian origin or, coming to India, 
settled down here, became distinctively Indian in the course of 
a few generations, such as Christians, Jews, Parsees, Moslems. 
Indian converts to some of these religions never ceased to be 
Indians on account of the change of their faith, They were 
looked upon in other countries as Indians and foreigners, even 
though there might have been a community of faith between 
them. 

Today, when the conception of nationalism has developed 
much more, Indians in foreign countries inevitably form a 
national group and hang together for various purposes, in spite 
of their internal differences. An Indian Moslem is considered an 
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Indian in Turkey or Arabia or Iran, or any other country where 
Islam is the dominant religion. 

` All of us, I suppose, have varying pictures of our native land 
and no two persons will think exactly alike. When I think of 
India, I think of many things : of broad fields dotted with innu- 
merable small villages; of towns and cities I have visited; of the 
magic of the siny season which pours life into the dry, parched- 
up land and converts it suddenly into a glistening expanse of 
beauty and greenery; of great rivers and flowing water; of 
the Khyber Pass in all its bleak surroundings; of the southern 
tip of India; of people, individually and in the mass; and, above 
all, of the Himalayas, snow-capped, or some mountain valley 
in Kashmir in the spring, covered with new flowers, and with a 
brook bubbling and gurgling through it. We make and preserve 
the pictures of our choice, and so I have chosen this mountain 
background rather than the more normal picture of a hot, sub- 
tropical country. Both Pictures would be correct, for India 
Stretches from the tropics tight up to the temperate regions, from 
near the Equator to the cold heart of Asia. 


THE MYTH OF RACIAL CONFLICT 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


In his Recent Essays and Writings, Nehru took up issue with Sir 
Mohammed Iqbal and rejected any congruence between ethnic and religi- 
ous groups or even between cultural differences in India, but “these diffe- 
rences have nothing to do with religious divisions; they cut athwart the 
lines of religious cleavage”. Thus, he dismissed the idea that religious 
diflerences fostered the growth of distinct cultural and political entities. 
He plainly proclaimed: “So far as India is concerned, not only do I 
believe that a unitary nation is possible but that, fundamentally and cul- 
turally, it exists in spite of numerous superficial differences”. Extracts 


from one of these essays have been used here, (Ed.). 


The question whether biological fusion of different groups in 
India is going to take place or not raises a host of issues and 
is chiefly interesting from the point of view of eugenics and 
culture. It is not, directly, a political question and the present 
interest in it can only be academic. I think that it is inevitable 
that we should go towards such fusion, but I cannot say when 
it is likely to become an accomplished fact. 

But, what has this got to do with the communal issue ? 
Are Muslims or Sikhs or Indian Christians, as religious groups 
biologically different from the Hindus as a group? Are we 
different species of animals or of homo sapiens ? There are racial 
and cultural differences in India, but these differences have 
nothing to do with the religious division; they cut athwart the 
lines of religious cleavage. If a person is converted to another 
religion, he does not change his biological make-up or his racial 
characteristics or to any great extent his cultural background. 
Cultural types are national not religious and modern conditions 
are helping in the development of an international type. Even 
in past times, various cultures influenced each other and pro- 
duced mixed types but, as a rule, the national type dominated. 
This has certainly been so in countries with an ancient culture, 


like India, Persia and China. 
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What is Muslim culture? Is it the Semitic Arabian culture 
or the Aryan Persian culture or is it a mixture of the two? 
Arabian culture, after a period of glory, receded into the back- 
ground, but even at the height of its triumph, it was powerfully 
influenced by Persian culture. It had little, if any, influence on 
India, Persian culture is essentially pre-Islamic and one of the 
remarkable lessons of history is the persistence, for thousands of 
years, of this old Iranian culture and tradition. Even today, 
Persia is looking back to the pre-Islamic times for her cultural 
inspiration. This Persian culture certainly influenced India and 
was influenced by her. But, even so, the Indian culture domi- 
nated in India and stamped its impress on the outsiders who 
came to her. 

Today, in India, there is absolutely no cultural or racial 
difference between the Muslim and Hindu masses. Even the 
handful of upper-class Muslims in North India, who perhaps 
think themselves apart from the rest of the country, bear the 
impress of India on them all over the place and are only super- 
ficially Persianized. Would any of them be more at home or 


more in harmony with their surroundings in Persia or Arabia or 
Turkey or any other Islamic country ? 


Our Unity Is REAL 


So far as India is Concerned, not only do I believe that a 
unitary Indian nation is possible but that, fundamentally and 
culturally, it exists in spite of numerous superficial differences. 
The present communal problem is entirely a political creation 
of upper-class groups in the various communities and has no 


relation to racial or cultural matters or the basic needs of the 
masses. 


OUR COLLECTIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 
RAJENDRA PRASAD 


In his address to the All-India Cultural Conference held in Delhi on 
March 1, 1951, President Rajendra Prasad emphasised that, amidst physi- 
cal and linguistic diversities in India, there was “a unity which threads all 
these diversities into one, in the same way in which a silk thread unites 
different kinds of beautiful gems into a single necklace....” Rajen 
Babu believed that this unified culture was based upon eternal ethical 
principles like Truth and Non-violence and that adherence to these princi- 
ples had enabled our culture to assimilate people of different races and 
cultures into its fold. He strongly felt that the essence of our culture 
consisted in the evolution of a collective consciousness resting on ethical 
foundations which were “stronger, deeper and wider than the mountains, 
oceans and the sky”. Extracts from this speech have been used here. (Ed.). 


A foreigner unfamiliar with Indian conditions would, if he 
were to travel across this country, see so much diversity that 
he might easily think that India, instead of being a single nation, 
is an aggregate of nations, each one of which is different from 
the other. He would see many physical diversities of a far- 
reaching character, such as are usually to be seen only in a 
continent. He would see the snow-clad Himalayas at one end 
of the country and, as he moves south, he would see the plains 
watered by the Ganga, the Yamuna and the Brahmaputra, and 
then the green table-land lying between the Vindhya, Aravalli, 
Satpura, Sahyadri and the Nilgiri mountains. If he were to 
travel from west to east, he would see similar diversities and 
varieties. He would experience all types of climate; the extreme 
cold of the Himalayan regions, the scorching heat of the plains in 
summer, the record rainfall of 500 inches in the Assam hills, 
and the dry, arid climate of Jaisalmer where not even four 
inches of rainfall is recorded during the year. There is no food 
crop which cannot be grown in India, nor is there any fruit 
which cannot be cultivated here. There is no mineral which is 
not found in India, nor is there any plant or animal which is 
unknown in the forests of this country. 
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By studying the people of the different regions of India, one 
can see the effect that climate has on the physical features, in- 
tellect, manner of living and the diet of a people. Similarly, 
there are several important languages spoken in this country 
without taking into account the vast number of dialects. Also, 
people of every known faith live in India and just as the dialects of 
this country are too numerous to be counted, it is not easy to 
count the exact number of sects into which the main religions 
of this country are divided. Naturally, it would not be surprising 
if, in view of these diversities, a perplexed foreigner explains that 
India is not one country, but an aggregate of countries, and that 
it is not one nation, but a collection of nations; for to a person 
who does not delve deep beneath the surface of things, the 
diversities alone will be perceptible. 


THE UNDERLYING UNITY 


But, a careful examination reveals, beneath all these diversi- 
ties, a unity which threads all these diversities into one, in the 
same way in which a silk thread unites different kinds of beauti- 
ful gems into a single necklace of which not a single gem is 
Separate and each gem not only charms with its beauty, but 
adds to the beauty of the others. This is not a Poetic fancy 
but a well-established truth, As a result of the confluence of 
the numerous independent fountains and currents which have 
maintained their Separate existence for thousands of years, a 
single stream of Indian culture flows over the sub-continent, Tt 
is our desire and our effort that it may continue to flow in the 
Same manner as it has done so far and that it“ may make 


immortal those forces which have been able to withstand the 
Tavages of time. 


e principle of non-violence, for 
o the principle of ahimsa. 
ahimsa is sacrifice, just as another 
name or form of violence is selfagerandisement which often 


finds expression in self-indulgence, According to our philosophy, 


however, even self-gratification can be obtained through renun- 


ciation. Our People have found the highest joy and self-realisa- 
tion through renunciation. The sruti says, “Enjoy that which has 
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been given unto you by Him”. It is by this principle that we 
wish to resolve the conflict between individuals, between the 
‘communities and between nation and nation. Our whole ethical 
consciousness is suffused by this principle. It is because of this 
faith that we let different ideological currents flow freely in 
their own channels, different creeds and faiths grow and flourish 
without any restraint, and different languages develop and blossom 


to the fullest possible extent. 
LINGUISTIC HARMONY 


Today, besides the question of cultural harmony in India, 
we have to consider how we can make the beautiful literary 
works in different regional languages available for the enjoyment 
of the people. Is it not desirable that the literary societies of 
each regional language get their literary works printed in the 
federal script, that is Devanagari ? I believe that, at least in 
northern India where the languages are inter-related, a literary 
work printed in the Devanagari script would be enjoyed by 
almost all the people because of the close similarity in all these 
languages, 

Further, the establishment of an academy, which could 
initiate an exchange of literary ideas through translations, would 
be worthwhile. It can also, at the same time, provide the 
necessary inspiration to the literatures of the country and help 
in the creation of good and enduring literature. Literature is 
one of the manifest expressions of culture, the others being 
music, dancing, painting, architecture and sculpture. India has 
continued to express its national unity through these various 
forms and, I believe, you will reinforce and yitalise this tendency 


still further. 


FUNDAMENTAL UNITY OF INDIA 
RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI 


Radhakumud Mukerji’s contribution to the theme of Indian unity 
is of great importance. The very phrase “fundamental unity of India” 


India. He traces the unity of India to its very roots and describes the 
various factors of history, geography, 


which created the basis for its existence, (Ed.). 


The character of India a 


and lost in her continental extent and diversity. The whole is 
too large to be grasped as a unit and is realized only in parts. 
It is just like the blind men seeing the elephant in the old adage, 


life by which each is sustained, 
cover the ‘One in the Many, 
Simple in the Composite. 
against unity. It is. on the 
and strength. 

The geographical uni 
map, showing how the 


It is difficult, indeed, to dis- 
the Individual in the Aggregate, the 
Mere variety is, however, no proof 
contrary, a sign of Vitality, Tichness, 


i ally settled between most of the coun- 
tries of continental Europe. 


mains : How far is this fundamental unity 
her people or exemplified in her his- 
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and civilization is possession of a fixed and definite piece of 
territory which they can call and serve as their own mother 
country. A people who have not found a home for themselves, 
but live in unstable and unsettled conditions, in unrest and un- 
certainty, lack the conditions in which culture and civilization 
can take their rise. The nomadic is one of the lowest stages of 
civilization. The country is to a nation what the body is to the 
individual. It is necessary for its self-expression. The growth of a 
nation, no doubt, depends upon several unities, such as those of 
languages, religion, government, common history and tradition, 
manners and customs. But all these are secondary factors which 
have their roots in a common life in a common country. 


HISTORY AND RELIGION 


The early progress of the Indians in culture and civilization 
was owing to their firm grasp of India as their common mother- 
land, Accordingly, they applied to the whole of India the 
designation of Bharatavarsha. The Puranas expressly define 
the term Bharatavarsha as “the country that lies north of the 
ocean (i.e. the Indian Ocean) and south of the snowy mountains 
(Himalayas), marked by seven main chains of mountains viz., 
Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktimat, Riksha (mountains of 
Gondwana), Vindhya and Paripatra (western Vindhyas up to 
the Aravallis); where dwell the descendants of the Bharatas, 
with the Kiratas (barbarians) living to its east, the Yavanas, 
(Jonians or Greeks) to its west, and its own population consist- 
ing of the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras (i.e. 
the Hindus)”. (See Wilson’s Vishnu-Purana, 11, 127-9). 

The modern name, India, for the country is not an indigen- 
ous appellation but a foreign import. India was known to 
foreigners in olden times by its river Sindhu, which the Persians 
pronounced as ‘Hindu’ and the Greeks as ‘Indos’, dropping the 
hard aspirate. But the name Bharatavarsha is not a mere geo- 
graphical expression like the term ‘India’, It has a historical 
sionificance, indicating the country of the Bharatas, of Indo- 
Aryan culture, of which the Bharatas were the chief bearers. 
Once their country was settled, the Indo-Aryans built it up with 
all their devotion. It engaged their deepest sentiments of love 
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and service as expressed in their literature. One of the com- 
monest prayers for a Hindu requires him to recall and worship 
the image of his mother-country as the land of seven sacred 
tivers, the Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, Saraswati, Narmada, 
Sindhu and Kaveri, which between them cover its entire area. 
Another prayer calls up its image as the land of seven sacred 
cities, Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya (modern Hardwar), Kashi, 
Kanchi (Kancheepuram), Avantika (Ujjain), and Dwaramati 
(Dwaraka), representing the important regions of India, The 
spirit of this prayer is further sustained by the peculiar Hindu 
institution of pilgrimage. It expects the Hindu to visit in his life- 
time the holy places associated with his faith. Each of the princi- 
pal Hindu faiths or sects has its own list of holy places—Vaish- 
nava, Shaiva, or Shakta—and these are distributed throughout 
the length and breadth of India and not confined to a single pro- 
vince. Thus, the different sects are at one in enjoining upon their 
Tespective votaries a pilgrimage to the different and distant parts 
of India and thereby fostering in them a live sense of what con- 
Stitutes their common mother-country, In the same spirit, Shan- 
kara, established his four mathas (religious schools) at the four 
extreme points of the country, viz., Jyotirmatha in the north 
(near Badri-Kedar in the high Himalayas), Sharadamatha at 
Dwarka in the west, Govardhanamatha at Puri in the east, and 
Sringerimatha in Mysore. Sectarianism is thus an aid to 
nationalism in Hindu culture, In some of the sacred texts like 
the Bhagavata-Purana or Manu-Smriti are even found Passages 
of patriotic fervour describing Bharatavarsha as the land fashion- 
ed by the gods themselves (devanirmitam sthanam) who even 
wish to be born in it as heaven on earth, for the spiritual stimu- 
lus of its environment, and above these is the culminating utter- 
untry are greater than Heaven!” 
All these prayers and Passages show that the Hindu has 
ce of religion. In the words of a 
the Hindu regards India not only 
he subject of one sovereignty—who- 
> Whether British, Mohammedan, or 
mbodiment, as the temple, nay, even 
spiritual culture... . He made India 
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the symbol of his culture; he filled it with his soul. In his con- 
sciousness, it was his greater self.” 

Besides religion, the political experiences of the ancient 
Hindus also aided them in their conception of the mother-coun- 
try. The unity of a country is easily grasped when it is controll- 
ed by a single political authority. The ancient Hindus were 
familiar with the ideal and institution of paramount sovereignty 
from very early times. It is indicated by such significant Vedic 
words as Ekarat, Samrat, Rajadhiraja or Sarvabhauma, and such 
Vedic ceremonies as the Rajasuya, Vajapeya or Ashwamedha, 
which were prescribed for performance by a king who, by his 
digvijaya or conquests, made himself the king of kings. Some of 
the Vedic works and later texts like the Mahabharata or the 
Puranas contain even lists of such great kings or emperors. Even 
apart from these pre-historic emperors, there have been several 
such emperors in historical times, such as Chandragupta Maurya, 
Asoka, Samudragupta, Harsha, Mihira, Bhoja, and in later times, 
Akbar and Aurangzeb. Some even performed the horse-sacrifice 
in declaration of their paramount sovereignty, such as Pushyami- 
tra, Samudragupta, Kumaragupta I, Adityasena and Pulakesin I. 
Thus the institution of paramount sovereignty has had a long 
history in India. Tts conception was quite consistent with the 
ideas set in their sacred words for kings who were encouraged to 
cherish as quite legitimate and laudable the ambition, which 
became them as Kshatriyas, of extending the area of their 
authority up to the limits of their mother-country. 


TRADITION AND CULTURE 


The unity of the country also manifests itself in the impress 
of a distinctive culture stamped upon it. That culture had been 
developed by its predominant people, the Hindus, numbering 
nearly 240 millions at that time. The Persians had already 
defined India as the land of the Hindus or Hindustan, Indeed, 
“India and Hinduism are organically related as body and soui”. 
Hinduism has imparted to the whole of India a strong and stable 
cultural unity that has, through the ages, stood the shocks of poli- 
tical revolutions, being preserved in its own peculiar system of 
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local self-government functioning apart from, and offering but 
few points of contact with the State, indigenous or foreign. 


LANGUAGE 


The vehicle of this Hindu culture is Sanskrit. The unifying 
influence of Sanskrit can hardly be overstated. This has been 
well pointed out by Monier Williams (Hinduism, p. 13) : “India, 
though it has more than five hundred spoken dialects, has only 
one sacred language and only one sacred literature, accepted and 
revered by all adherents of Hinduism alike, however diverse in 
race, dialect, rank, and creed. That language is Sanskrit and that 
literature is Sanskrit literature—the only repository of the Veda 
or ‘knowledge’ in its widest sense; the only vehicle of Hindu 
theology, philosophy, law and mythology; the only mirror in 
which all the creeds, opinions, customs, and usages of the Hindus 
are faithfully reflected and (if we may be allowed a fourth meta- 
phor) the only quarry whence the requisite materials may be 
obtained for improving the vernaculars or for expressing import- 
ant religious and scientific ideas”. 

This distinctive Indian culture, in course of time, had so far 
unified the country that the country and the culture came to be 
identified and became synonymous terms. The country was the 
culture and the culture the country, the kingdom of the spirit 
transcending territorial limits. Since its introduction into India at 
the time of the Rigveda, this Indo-Aryan culture had accordingly 
spread through the ages in ever-widening circles and regions 
known successively as Sapta-Sindhu, Brahmarshidesha, Brahma- 
varta, Madhyadesha, Aryavarta, Jambudvipa or Bharatavarsha. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


i In spite of this fundamental unity of India, the vastness of 
its size and the variety of its physical features and social condi- 
tions had their own natural consequences in its history and 
political development. It has been always difficult to organise 
the whole of India as a unit and have it governed from one 
centre under a common sovereign or political authority. The 
result has been that what may be strictly called Indian history as 
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an organic whole or a unified development like English history or 
the history of France has been rarely achieved. More often, the 
history of India has resolved itself into a number of subsidiary, 
subordinate, and unconnected histories, without continuing as a 
common history for the whole of India. 

It was only once that the whole of India had a common his- 
tory under the control of a common government—the Maurya 
empire under Asoka who made his authority felt all over the 
country, and even over Afghanistan and Baluchistan as parts of 
an extended India, of which he became the paramount sovereign. 

It must, however, be noted that apart from its size, the con- 
ditions of ancient times, the difficulties of communication in the 
pre-mechanical ages, which have now yielded to the power 
derived from coal, electricity, or oil, did not permit the establish- 
ment of a large empire or a centralized administration. A gov- 
ernment to be effective, to get its authority habitually obeyed in 
the different and distant parts of a large area, had to be very 
much decentralized, giving full scope to local self-government, 

It is, however, to be noted that behind this diversity of local 
history, there has always been in the background a kind of an 
all-India history which is from the nature of the case not politi- 
cal, but cultural in its character—the history of thought which 
transcends local limits and administrative boundaries. The whole 
of India bears the impress of certain common movements of 
thought and life, resulting in the development of certain common 
ideals and institutions which distinguish the civilization of India 
from all other civilizations of the world, and mark it out “as a 
unit in the history of the social, religious, and intellectual deve- 
lopment of mankind.”4 


1. Vincent A. Smith; Early History of India, 4th ed. p. 5 


A SYNTHESIS OF CULTURES 


KEWAL MOTWANI 


An eminent Indian sociologist, Prof. Kewal Motwani, expounds, his 
thesis about the evolution of the composite Indian culture, Apart from 
the presence of factors like a broad ethnic and environmental unity and the 
unity between nature and man, Prof. Motwani attributes the secret of 


India’s “Oneness” to Indian civilization conforming to the principles of 
universal order. (Ed.). 


Long before history can recall its memory, India took birth 
as an Idea in the mind of her Maker. Geological upheavals 
brought about the formation of this sub-continent, so that moun- 
tains and seas surround her, serve as her sentinels and keep a 
vigil over her plains. The snow-capped Himalayas, stretching 
from Burma to Baluchistan, held back the nomadic hordes of 
Central Asia from swamping her and caught the rain-laden clouds 
to feed her parched plains with life-living waters, while three 
seas with the Eastern and the Western Ghats, surround her 
southern plateau and provide her with sufficient open doors for 
cultural and commercial contacts with the outside world. There 
are no frontiers within the borders of the nation to disrupt the 
unity of her life, as forbidding walls of nature separate one nation 
from another in Europe and make it one vast battle-field for iso- 
lationistic nationalisms. India was intended to be one unit, and 
nature obeyed the plan. Her history is a continuous movement 
towards attainment of social and political unity. The close 
relationship between India’s geography and social and political 
evolution is not adequately realized in the present-day strife. 


An Etunic UNIT 


India’s population reveals a marvellously composite charac- 
ter: the Negrito race that came from Africa and soon passed 
away, leaving little trace behind; the proto-Australoids, dark- 
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skinned, snub-nosed, long-headed people that came from Pales- 
tine; the Austrics, comparatively fair, straight-nosed and long- 
headed that came from the Mediterranean region via Mesopota- 
mia; the Dravidians that came before the fourth millennium B.C., 
also long-headed and civilized, followed by Armenoids from 
Asia Minor. These last were supposed to be of the same Aegean 
race as the pre-Hellenic Greeks. All these spread themselves 
over western and southern India, penetrated the Gangetic Valley 
and built a city-civilization. Then came the Aryans, tall, loose- 
limbed, fair, with prominent noses. From the east came the 
Mongoloids, who penetrated Assam, Bengal and Nepal. They 
were small, with broad heads, flat noses, dark or yellow com- 
plexion and slanting eyes. 

All these ethnic groups have mingled freely in the respec- 
tive regions that they occupied. They are the main stocks from 
which have sprung the Aryo-Dravidians of Hindustan, the 
Mongolo-Dravidians of Bengal, Assam and Orissa, the Scythio- 
Dravidians of the North-west, Rajputana and Sind and Maha- 
tatta countries, The Turco-Iranian race, a result of fusion of 
Turkish and Iranian elements, came later and mingled with the 
people of the north. India assimilated these groups, without 
such suicidal conflicts as throng the pages of European history 


even upto the present times. 
This process of ethnic assimil 


continues to gain accession of en 
mutations, however slow they may be. This mingling of races has 


given India a sense of unity—fervent, persistent and pure—that 
we do not come across in any other part of the world. Spatial 
propinquity of these various groups cannot explain their spirit of 
tolerance for one another. European nations, of fewer ethnic 
strains, living in an area equal to that of India and owing 
allegiance to a common faith, Christianity, have never attained 
such unity. But this racial fusion was kept within limits. Its 
slow and ordered progress enriched her cultural and spiritual life. 
The present-day cleavages of communities are cultural, not racial. 
It is the working out of this “Vision of Oneness” in the nation’s 


life that constitutes the core of her history. 


ation is still at work, and India 
ergy through these biological 
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ENVIRONMENTS, RACE AND GENIUS 


These two factors, the environmental and the ethnological, 
Teacted favourably on the biological organism of the Indian 
Masses as a whole. The mountains made the race sturdy, the 
bringing of the virgin soil under the plough evoked all the virtues 
of the pioneer, while cross-fertilization of various ethnic groups 
improved the quality of the stock. It will be noticed that in the 
Tegion where the racial fusion has been at its highest—South India 
—genius has burst forth in a rich efflorescence. The great 
acharyas, scientists, artists, bhaktas were born in the South, while 
the rugged North devoted its energies to assimilating the aliens 
that came into the country from time to time. 


FELLOWSHIP oF FAITHS 


To this combination of forces and factors should be added 
that of religion, India became the meeting ground of taces, but 
also of their religions and philosophies.1 She gave birth to three 
great religions of the world—Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism 


—while she gaye shelter to Christianity even before Europe took 
Kindly to it, and to Zoroastrianism in tl 


he eleventh century. She 
yielded ground slowly to Islam that came to it as a political 
weapon and, in yielding, assimilated it to her methods. In all 
these religions, she emphasised the greatest common denomina- 
tor, the life-principle, leaving the details and differences in modes 
of worship to be worked out by the followers of each faith, All 
these religions became windows into the Celestial Shrine, various 
Visions of One God. The multiplicity of faiths is a source of 
India’s spiritual strength, which no other nation possesses, 


A PaysicaL Unity 
These, then, are the ke 


Venture to understand the 
ethnological, 


a 


ys with the aid of which we 
mystery that is India, 
biological and spiritual forces have 


may 
Geographical, 
acted and re- 


1 It is interesting to note that all the major Teligions have arisen in the warm regions of the 
world. The cold countries of Europe and America are not conductive to a life of contemp- 
lation for large groups of People, which is 


vitally important for affording the appropriate 
of prophets and teac 


conditions for birth 
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acted on each other and given birth to a psychic unity that forms 
the substratum of her nationality. India was called the Bharata- 
varsha, the “country that embraces all in the bond,” and she 
was selected to become the embodiment of that immutable, 
eternal law of the universe or sanatana dharma. Dharma is that 
which “holds together,” which makes the universes run in their 
orbits. India was assigned the task of building an enduring 
civilization on principles of this universal order. It was this 
principle of dharma—synthesis, balance, harmonious relationship 
between various forces and factors, between various individuals 
and groups—that came to be the corner-stone of her civilization. 

To an unbiased student of history, a glance at India’s story 
cannot fail to convince that she was destined for this great ex- 
periment in nation-building, of being a pioneer in the art of 
complete, human, civilized living. Notwithstanding the fact of 
being the battle-ground of many divergent forces and ideas, India 
has moved consistently to the fulfilment of her destiny. It was 
in the light of this vision that she built a great civilization, deve- 
loped educational institutions, organized social life, encouraged 
the arts, experimented with monarchies, empires and republics, 
scaled the highest summits of human thought, produced superb 
works of art and literature and, with a majestic generosity, 
carried forth the message of her aspirations and achievements 
to the various countries, both in the East and in the West, that 
came within the orbit of her influence. 


RELIGIOUS UNITY 


TRUTH IN ALL RELIGIONS 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


Gandhiji’s views on the essential unity underlying all religions are 
well known. He avoided sophisticated and metaphysical arguments and, 
trusting to commonsense, appealed to mankind to perceive the truth in 
all religions. In these extracts from his writings, published in Young India, 
Harijan, Hindu, and elsewhere, Gandhiji’s firm belief in the basic oneness 
of all religious doctrines is clearly brought out. The fundamental unity 
running through all nature should not be missed just because we see diver- 
sity around us. He, therefore, urged his countrymen to realise that religions 
were no exceptions to this natural law. The idea that they were given to 
all humanity was a corollary to his belief that all religions worship the 
one and the same God. Gandhiji pleaded for universal brotherhood based 


on respect and regard for diverse religions. (Ed.), 


. I believe in sarvadharmasamanatva—having equal regard for 
all faiths and creeds. Equal regard does not mean that you 
should adopt the other view, as my equal respect for Islam or 
Christianity does not mean that I would adopt either of the two. 
My equal regard compels me to understand their viewpoint, to 
appreciate the light in which they look upon their own religions. 
It means that we should emphasise points of agreement and not 
make too much of the points of difference. 

I do maintain that mutual respect for one another’s religion 
is inherent in a peaceful society. Free impact of ideas is im- 
possible on any other condition.: Religions are meant to tame 
our savage nature, not to let it loose. God is only one, though 
He has countless names. Don’t you expect me to respect your 
faith? If you do, may I not expect the same respect from you 
for mine? In spite of separatism, the world is moving towards 
Universal Brotherhood when mankind will be one nation. 
Neither you nor I can stop the march towards our common destiny. 

For me, the different religions are beautiful flowers from the 
same garden, OT they are branches of the same majestic tree. 
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Therefore, they are equally true, though received and interpreted 
through human instruments which are imperfect. 


TRUE RELIGION 


It is a travesty of true religion to consider one’s own religion 
as superior and the other’s as inferior. All religions enjoin wor- 
ship of the “One God” who is all-pervasive. He is present even 
in a droplet of water or in a tiny speck of dust. Even those who 
worship idols worship not the stone of which they are made; they 
try to see God who resides in them. Various 


religions are like 
the leaves on a tree. No two leaves 


, there is an underlying unity in the variety which 
we see in God’s creation. 


Just as a tree has many branches 
various religions are the leaves and 
Islam, Christianity, Hinduism and 
branches; as for varieties of re 
mankind, 

I do not aim at any fusion. Each Teligion has its own con- 
tribution to make to human evolution. I regard the great faiths 
of the world as so many branches of a 


tree, each distinct from 
the other though having the same source. 


If all religions are one at the source, we have to synthesize 
them. Today, they are looked upon as separate and that is why 
we kill each other. When we are tired of religion, we become 
atheists and then, apart from the little self, nothing, not even 


God, exists. But when we acquire true understanding, the little 
self perishes and God becomes all in all, 


but one root, similarly the 
branches of the same tree, 
Zoroastrianism are the main 
ligion, they are as numerous as 


ekamevadvitiyam’ or Ramanuja in his dual doctrine, or Moham- 
med in his ‘La Ilaha Ilillaha’? All meant one and the same 
ing. 


True religion is a universal belief in the one and only God. 
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The world is fast growing out of dogmas and creeds, which have 
so sickened it that it has become confused and has begun to deny 
the very existence of the Maker. Happily, that stage of negation 
is quickly passing and enlightened faith in the Supreme Maker of 


the Universe is taking its place. 
If there is only one God, should there not be only one reli- 
gion? 
This is a strange question. Just as a tree has a million leaves, 
similarly though God is one, there are as many religions as there 
are men and women though they are rooted in one God. We do 
not see this plain truth because we are followers of different pro- 
phets and claim as many religions as there are prophets. As a 
matter of fact, whilst I believe myself to be a Hindu, I know that 
e manner as one or all of them. 


I do not worship God in the sam 
Religion is purely a personal matter. There are in reality as 


many religions as minds, Each mind has a different conception 


of God from that of the other. 
Belief in one God is the corner- 
do not foresee a time when there wo 
earth in practice. In theory, since there 
be only one religion. But, in practice, no two persons I have 
known have had the same and identical conception of God. 
Therefore, there will, perhaps, always be different religions 
answering to different temperaments and climatic conditions. 
But I can clearly see the time coming when people belonging to 
different faiths will have the same regard for other faiths that 
they have for their own. I think that we have to find unity in 
diversity. We are all children of one and the same God and, 


therefore, absolutely equal. 
In Nature, there is a fundamental unity running through all 


the diversity we see about us. Religions are no exception to the 
natural law. They are given to mankind so as to accelerate the 
f that fundamental unity. 


stone of all religions. But I 
uld be only one religion on 
is one God, there can 


process of realization © 
ONENESS OF RELIGIONS 
The need of the moment is not one religion, but mutual res- 
e of the devotees of the different religions. We 


pect and toleranc 


want to reach not the dead level, but unity in diversity. Any 
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ving under 
istianity or 
dream as it 
imagination 
the race of 


ingle scripture.t 
* % 


k * * a 

We may call ourselves Christians, Hindus or Mohammedans. 
Whatever we may be, beneath that diversity there is a oneness 
which is unmistakable and underneath many religions there is 
also one religion. As far as my experience goes, at one time or 
another, we, the Mohammedans, Christians or Hindus, discover 


that there are many points of contact and very few points of 
difference.2 


* % * * 
but could not think of a 
uitous assumption of the 


whereas ahimsa teaches 


I do not like the word “tolerance”, 
better one. Tolerance may imply a grat 
inferiority of other faiths to one’s own, 
us to entertain the s 


be readily made by a seeker of Truth 
Tf we had attained the full vision 


must also be imperfect, 


Perfection, even as we have not realized God. Religion of our 
Conception, being thus imperfect, is always subject to a process 


1 Young India, 25-9- 
2 C.W.M.G. Vol. X 


1934, C.W.M.G Vol. XXV 


sPP. 179-80 
XVI, pp. 396 
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of evolution and re-interpretation. Progress towards Truth, 
towards God, is possible only because of such evolution. And 
if all faiths outlined by men are imperfect, the question of com- 
parative merit does not arise. All faiths constitute a revelation 
of Truth, but all are imperfect and liable to error. Reverence for 
other faiths need not blind us to their faults. We must be 
keenly alive to the defects of our own faith also, yet we should 
not leave it on that account, but try to overcome those defects. 
Looking at all religions objectively, we would not only not hesi- 
tate, but would think it our duty to blend into our faith every 
acceptable feature of other faiths. 

The question then arises : Why should there be so many 
different faiths? The Soul is one, but the bodies: which it 
animates are many. We cannot reduce the number of bodies; 
yet we recognize the unity of the Soul. Even as a tree has a 
single trunk, but many branches and leaves, so is there 
one true and perfect religion, but it becomes many, as it passes 
through the human medium. The one religion is beyond all 
speech. Imperfect men put it into such language as they can 
command, and their words are interpreted by other men equally 
imperfect. Whose interpretation is to be held as the right one? 
Everybody is right from his own standpoint, but it is not impos- 
sible that everybody is wrong. Hence the necessity for tolerance, 
which does not mean indifference towards one’s own faith, but a 
more intelligent and pure love for it. Tolerance gives us spiri- 
tual insight, which is as far from fanaticism as the North Pole 
from the South. True knowledge of religion breaks down the 
barriers between faith and faith. Cultivation of tolerance for 
other faiths will impart to us a truer understanding of our own. 

Tolerance obviously does not disturb the distinction between 
right and wrong, OF good and evil. The reference here through- 
out is naturally to the principal faiths of the world. They are 
all based on common fundamentals. They have all produced 


great saints®. 
When I was 
different faiths for my own S 


turning over the pages of the sacred books of 
atisfaction, I became sufficiently 


3 From Yeravda Mandir, pP- 38-40 
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familiar for my purpose with Christianity, Islam, Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism and Hinduism. Refreshing my memory of those days, 
I do not find I ever had the slightest desire to criticize any of those 
religions merely because they were not my own, but read each 
sacred book in a spirit of reverence and found the same funda- 
mental morality in each. Some things I did not understand then, 
and do not understand even now, but experience has taught me, 
that it is a mistake hastily to imagine that anything that we can- 
not understand is necessarily wrong. Some things which I did not 
understand first have since become as clear as daylight. Equi- 
mindedness helps us to solve many difficulties and even when we 


criticize anything, we express ourselves with a humility and a 
courtesy, which leave no sting behind them 


BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


We should love all men—not only in India but in the world— 
belonging to different faiths, to become better people by contact 
with one another, and if that happens, the world will be a much 
better place to live in than it is today. I plead for the broadest 
toleration, and I am working to that end. I ask people to examine 
every religion from the viewpoint of the Teligionists. themselves, 
I do not expect the India of my dreams to develop one religion, 
i.e., to be wholly Hindu, or wholly Christian, or wholly Mussalman, 


but I want it to be wholly tolerant, with its religions working 
side by side with one another.5 


* * * * ~ ok 
My mission is not merel 


y freedom for India, though today it 
undoubtedly engrosses 


practically the whole of my life and the 
whole of my time. Through the realization of India’s freedom, 
I hope to realize and carry on the mission of the brotherhood of 
man. My patriotism is not an exclusive thing. It is all-embracing 
and I should reject that Patriotism which sought to mount upon 
the distress or the exploitation of other nationalities. The concep- 


4 From Yeravda Mandir, p. 43 
5 Young India, 22-12-1927 
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tion of my patriotism is nothing if it is not always, in every case 
without exception, consistent with the broadest good of humanity 
at large. Not only that, but my religion and my patriotism, deriv- 
ed from my religion, embrace all life. I want to realize brother- 
hood or identity not merely with the beings called human, but 
I want to realize identity with all life, even with such beings as 
crawl on the earth. I want, if I don’t give you a shock, to realize 
identity with even the crawling things upon earth, because we 
claim common descent from the same God, and that being so, 
all life, in whatever form it appears, must be essentially one. I 
can therefore safely claim all the credit that you may choose to 
give me in describing my mission as the brotherhood of man.° 


* k + + + 


No CLASSES AND CASTES 


Removal of untouchability means love for, and service of, 
the whole world, and thus merges into ahimsa. Removal of un- 
touchability spells the breaking down of barriers between man 
and man, and between the various orders of Being. We find 
such barriers erected everywhere in the world, but here we have 
been mainly concerned with the untouchability which has receiv- 
ed religious sanction in India, and reduced lakhs and crores of 
human beings to a state bordering on slavery. 


kd $ bd + w 


I believe that if untouchability is really rooted out, it will not 
only purge Hinduism of a terrible blot, but its repercussions will 


be world-wide. My fight against untouchability is a fight against 
the impure in humanity.8 
+ * 2 * * 


It is my certain conviction that, if the Hindu heart is com- 
pletely purged of the taint of untouchability, the event will have 
its inevitable influence not only upon all the communities in 


6 Young India, 4-4-1929 
7 From Yeravda Mandir, pp. 33-4 


8 Mahatma, II 
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India, but on the whole world. This belief is daily becoming 
stronger. I cannot remove from my heart untouchability regard- 
ing several millions of human beings and harbour it towards 
some other millions. The very act of the Hindu heart getting tid 
of distinctions of high and low must cure us of mutual jealousies 
and distrusts of and among other communities. It is for that 
reason that I have staked my life on this issue. I am fighting for 
unity not only among Hindu touchables and Hindu untouchables 
but among Hindus, Muslims, Christians and all other different 
religious communities.® 


* * * * + 

Caste distinctions have taken such deep root amongst us that 
they have also infected the Muslims, Christians and followers of 
other religions in India. Tt is true that class barriers are also to 
be found in more or less degree in other parts of the world. This 
means that it is a distemper common to the human race. It can 
be eliminated only by the inculcation of religion in its true 
sense. I have not found sanction for such barriers and distinc- 
tions in the scriptures of any religion. 

In the eyes of religion, all men are equal. Learning, intellect 
or riches do not entitle one to claim superiority over those who 
are lacking in these. If any person is suffused and sanctified with 
the purifying essence and the discipline of true religion, he 


regards himself under the obligation to share his advantages with 
those who have fewer.10 


9 Harijan, 17-11-1933 
10 The Hindu, 19-8-1948 
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